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RULES FOR READING 


We have recently noted some interesting rules for reading an- 
nounced by Dr. Rollo L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, which he 
believes should be observed in order to get the largest amount of good. 

Dr. Lyman states that a careful reader: 


1. Reads with a definite purpose, a problem, in mind. 

2. Grasps the author’s point of view and central theme. 

8. Lays hold of the order and arrangement of the author’s 
ideas. 

4. Pauses occasionally for summarizing and repeating. 

5. Constantly asks questions of his reading. 

6. Continually supplements from his own mental stock. 

7. Evaluates the worth of what he reads. 

8. Varies the rate of his progress through the reading. 

9. Ties up what he reads with problems of his own. 


In this connection we believe it would be of interest to recall again 
John Cotton Dana’s twelve famous rules about reading, which are as 
follows: 
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Read. 

Read. 

Read some more. 

Read anything. 

. Read about everything. 

. Read enjoyable things. 

. Read things you yourself enjoy. 

. Read, and talk about it. 

. Read very carefully,—some things. 





dl orl ond 
NER SOHDNATNPWNe 


Just read. 


. Read on the run, most things. 
. Don’t think about reading, but 


Perhaps these summaries might well be completed by the following 


”? 


“ten marks of an educated man, 
Magazine: 


which are credited to the American 


He keeps his mind open on every question until the evidence 


is all in. 


He listens to the man who knows. 

He never laughs at new ideas. 

He cross-examines his day-dreams. 

He knows his strong point and plays it. 

He knows the value of good habits and how to form them. 

He knows when not to think and when to call in the expert 


to think for him. 
You can’t sell him magic. 


He lives the forward-looking, outward-looking life. 
He cultivates a love of the beautiful. 





WISCONSIN MUSEUMS 


By Charles E. Brown, Director, State Historical Museum 


There has been in the past ten years 
a steady increase in the number of pub- 
lie museums in Wisconsin. In 1920 we 
counted less than fifty public museums, 
large and small in the state. Now that 
number has nearly doubled. 

It is true that some of these museums 
searcely deserve the name. They are 
rather miscellaneous collections of local 
natural history and historical materials 
brought together by some enthusiast or 
group of enthusiasts, housed in borrowed 
or donated show-cases in a single small 
room in the public library, city hall, 
court house or high school building. The 
specimens are poorly arranged and are 
unlabelled, but partly labelled, or but 


poorly labelled. The room is open to 
public inspection only on certain days 
or at certain hours. The librarian, if 
the budding museum is housed in a pub- 
lic library building, has often had no 
training or experience in museum care 
or administration and is generally too 
busy with her own duties to give more 
than a little attention to the museum 
quartered elsewhere beneath the roof of 
the hospitable library building. 

Such museum conditions maintain in 
a number of cities in Wisconsin at the 
present time. Let us not be discour- 
aged by this state of affairs, however. 
The museum spirit is there and sooner 
or later local pride, progress and educa- 
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tional service should remedy these con- 
ditions of inexperience and neglect. It 
was from a very similar torpid condition 
that the Oshkosh Public Museum, now 
the second most important municipally 
supported public museum in the state, 
and occupying the spacious and stately 
Sawyer mansion, arose only a few years 
ago in response to the activities of a de- 
termined group of members of the Win- 
nebago County Archeological and His- 
torical Society, and of friends who ral- 
lied to their assistance. 


The present Green Bay Public Museum 
another leading public museum in the 
state, after being more or less hidden in 
the basement of the Kellogg Public Li- 
brary building, finally emerged from its 
semi-concealment largely through the en- 
thusiasm and energy of one man, the late 
Arthur C. Neville, to whose memory we 
may pay a deserved public tribute. A 
University of Wisconsin man with train- 
ing and experience has now taken up 
the task of directing its further progress. 


In several otherwise progressive Lake 
Michigan shore cities, as well as in some 
other cities in Wisconsin, there are more 
or less stagnant museums which an ap- 
peal to local pride must sooner or later 
induce to shake off their lethargy and 
become real public educational units. 


At Baraboo a historical museum of 
real merit, crowded out of the several 
rooms which it formerly occupied in the 
county court house, has temporarily 
gone out of existence because of the fail- 
ure of a city council to provide suitable 
quarters for its collections. 

An example of museum appreciation 
is shown at New London, where the late 
Charles F. Carr, left a bequest for the 
erection of a suitable museum building. 
Here the principal museum worker is 
Rev. Francis S. Dayton, who has not 
only greatly improved the nature of the 
local natural history and historical col- 
lections, but, through his personal ef- 
forts, has made them really useful to the 
local schools. 

At Janesville a public museum spon- 
sored by the local American Legion post, 
is being assembled in a hall in the pub- 
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lic library building. Another post is do- 
ing the same at Richland Center. A 
similar museum in the Beloit public li- 
brary is receiving the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the members of the Beloit His- 
torical Society. At Waukesha the his- 
torical museum, very useful to the pub- 
lic schools, has prospered under the at- 
tention of the active Waukesha County 
Historical Society. 

At Lake Geneva the Geneva Lake His- 
torical Society is furnishing the inspir- 
ation and funds for the organization of 
a public museum. We might mention a 
number of other city or county histori- 
cal museums in Wisconsin for the suc- 
cess of which historical societies, Legion 
posts or other organizations have as- 
sumed the responsibility. 

Brandon, in Green Lake County, is 
just a small town, but its public museum 
occupying a room in the city hall above 
the public library, is well worthy of a 
visit. In its cases the community has 
already gathered a fine array of its his- 
torical treasures and specimens of the 
birds, mammals and insects of the sur- 
rounding region. Last year this museum 
added to its educational riches the quite 
extensive collection of a local antiquari- 
an and naturalist, which, but for the ef- 
forts of local friends, would have been 
otherwise disposed of and scattered to 
the four winds. 

In many other cities in Wisconsin the 
organization of local public historical or 
other museums is now receiving consid- 
eration. Until the founding of a pub- 
lic museum is thought of or actually un- 
dertaken but few people realize how rich 
their town is in historical and other 
treasures which should be saved to pos- 
terity. 

Now, in many cities in the state are to 
be found local dealers in antiques and 
these shops are raking the community 
and the surrounding country for sale- 
able curios. They are thus becoming a 
drawback to public museum organiza- 
tion. They are spreading the spirit of 
commercial collection and home folks are 
being tempted to sell to dealers family 
heirlooms and other treasures which 
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family pride and public spirit should 
move them to present to or loan to a lo- 
cal museum or collection. Worst of all, 
these treasures which they possess are 
being sold by the dealer to tourists and 
are being borne away to other places and 
states where they are more or less out of 
place and for whose history they have 
little or no significance. 

The recent anniversary celebrations in 
a number of southwestern Wisconsin 
cities induced the making of exhibitions 
of local historical treasures in store win- 
dows and other places. These specimens 
brought from storage in old attics, 
chests and closets—community riches in 
old costumes, jewelry, lace, embroidery, 
china, glass and metal ware, existed in a 
far larger quantity than any citizen had 
believed possible. These collections 
pointed to the possibility of organizing 
in these cities public museums from 
whose rich and varied contents the lo- 
cal school children and the entire com- 
munity would benefit. 


Wisconsin can use very profitably 
many more public museums than it now 
possesses. Citizens who are interested 
in the founding of local museums should 
first consult the experience of the State 
Historical Museum or of some other of 
the older public museums of the state. 
Then a careful survey of the local situ- 
ation should be made. The support of 
municipal officers and of the local edu- 
cators should be gained. At the pres- 
ent time our schools do not make the full 
use of the collections of the public mu- 
seums which they should. In this neg- 
lect of opportunities for visual instruc- 
tion school principals and school teachers 
are at fault. Local woman’s clubs, Boy 
and Girl Scout troops and other organi- 
zations can all make numerous uses of 
the collections of the public museum. 
The more use the schools and general 
public make of these the greater should 
be their growth and educational worth. 
Librarians and others having charge of 
a local museum are generally inexperi- 
enced in such work. The need of trained 
museum curators can be remedied by the 
giving of a course in museum methods 
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at the summer session of the University 
of Wisconsin, and possibly at the State 
Historical Museum. 

Museum work offers an interesting 
field for interested young men and wom- 
en seeking such employment. For the 
young local artist, sculptor, writer, jour- 
nalist, dramatist, craftsman, costumer 
and naturalist, and local museum should 
contain many helpful attractions. As a 
place of public exhibition the museum 
is in competition to-day with the local 
movie house, the ten-cent store, and the 
attractively dressed show windows of 
the Main Street merchant. The collec- 
tions of the public museum must be at- 
tractively displayed and well labelled. 
The museum must be progressive, keenly 
alive to participate in some manner in 
all public events. It must attract its 
patrons from every walk in life and 
from every quarter of the city. 


In Wisconsin we stand in present need 
of more outdoor museums such as wild 


life sanctuaries, trail-side museums, 
scenic, archaeological and _ historical 
parks. These also may be made of great 


educational and recreational benefit to 
schools and the public in general. Near 
many of our cities wildwoods still rich 
in their native flora, wild bird and ani- 
mal life, are rapidly being gobbled up by 
real estate and summer resort promoters 
and various industrial enterprises. We 
need more woodland retreats such as 
Mrs. Hutchinson has preserved at Wych- 
wood at Lake Geneva, as Mrs. F. Terry 
Andrae and Governor Kohler have saved 
to nature lovers at the Black River, 
south of Sheboygan, and as an organiza- 
tion of Madison citizens are endeavoring 
to preserve to the school children of the 
city at the foot of Lake Monona. We 
may not appreciate the need of conserv- 
ing to our fellows these God-given treas- 
ures of flower and tree, of brook and 
spring, but those generations who follow 
on this soil will reproach us for and 
actually suffer for our neglect. 

We need to preserve to our citizens as 
public monuments more of the historic 
pioneer homes of our state. These, with 
their early furnishings, should also be- 
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come public museums. The historic old 
Indian Agency House at Portage, with 
its rustic surroundings, rich in memo- 
ries of the early day in the Old North- 
west, which an association of public 
spirited men and women is now organ- 
izing to secure, should become one of the 
most treasured of these. 
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Everywhere throughout Wisconsin the 
preservation and marking of the scenic, 
archeological and historical landmarks 
of the state must continue. All of these 
movements for the public good the local 


public museums of the state must help 
to promote and carry to success. 





WATERTOWN FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
JOHN W. COLE MEMORIAL ADDITION 


The John W. Cole Memorial Addition 
to the Watertown Public Library was 
formally dedicated at public exercises 
held on Thursday evening, May 15. 
Parts of the new building have been in 
use for some little time. The chief fa- 
cilities in the new part of the building 
are an auditorium on the ground floor 
and a children’s room on the floor above. 
There are also a work room and an of- 
fice in the new structure. 

The dedication exercises were held in 
the new auditorium with Mr. William 
Sproesser, president of the Library 
Board, presiding. 

The exercises opened with the sing- 
ing of “America” by the audience, after 
which came the invocation by Rev. C. W. 
Pinkney. 

Mr. C. B. Lester, Secretary of the Free 
Library Commission, was then called 
upon for an address on the subject 
“What the Library Can Do for a City.” 
Mr. Lester told something of Wisconsin 
Library history as it leads up to the 
present-day importance of the Public 
Library, and emphasized particularly the 
local Public Library as a general serv- 
ice institution. 

Mr. Sproesser offered three splendid 
baritone solos. 

Mr. J. E. McAdams, former mayor of 


Watertown, during whose administra- 
tion arrangements for the use of the 
Cole Fund for a library addition were 
completed, then gave an address on the 
life of John W. Cole and his place in 
the community. Mr. McAdams paid a 
most appreciative tribute to Mr. Cole, 
and also spoke with praise of the man- 
agement of the Public Library and the 
high character of the trustees. “This 
is one Board,” said Mr. McAdams, “with 
which the mayor of Watertown has 
never had any difficulty.” 

The new building was then formally 
presented to the city by Mr. R. A. Buell, 
Superintendent of Schools, and Vice- 
President of the Library Board, and ac- 
cepted by Mayor Charles Lutovsky. The 
formal exercises closed with the sing- 
ing of “The Star Spangled Banner” by 
the audience. 

The whole building was beautifully 
decorated for the occasion and was open 
for inspection by the public. A fine ex- 
hibition of water-color paintings, ob- 
tained from the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute, was hung on the walls of the au- 
ditorium. 

The new building has been efficiently 
planned to obtain a maximum of use, 
and the equipment and decorative fea- 
tures are all most attractive and fitting. 
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DWIGHT FOSTER PUBLIC LIBRARY, FORT ATKINSON 


The Dwight Foster Public Libary of 
Fort Atkinson has secured a gift of 
$25,000.00 from Mrs. Mary F. S. Wor- 
cester of Chicago to build and equip an 
addition to the present building. This 
addition will be in the form of a Chil- 
dren’s Library and is to be dedicated to 
the mother of Mrs. Worcester, Mrs. Ce- 
leste Foster Southwell, the first white 
child to come to Jefferson County and 
the daughter of the first settler in Fort 
Atkinson. Plans for the new building 
have been drawn by Mr. Hugo C. 
Haeuser of Milwaukee. The contract 


has been let to the H. F. Mallow and Son 
Company of Watertown. 

In addition to the Children’s Library 
on the main floor, provision is made for 
a museum in the basement that will be 
practically all out of ground and be a 
delightful room. The addition itself 
will extend from the south side of the 
present library and form, as it were, a 
T shaped building with a separate en- 
trance to the Children’s Library from 
the outside. It is expected that a full 
time Children’s librarian will be em- 
ployed when the addition is completed. 





FOX RIVER VALLEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


This year’s meeting of the Association 
was held at Green Bay on April 23. Fol- 
lowing a business session in the morn- 
ing, the delegates gathered at luncheon 
at the Hotel Northland. Miss Reely was 
the speaker at the luncheon meeting on 
the subject “The Permanent Gains in 
Fiction during the Past 10 Years.” Miss 
Reely presented a tentative list of some 
120 titles of books which may have a 
permanent value. 


The afternoon meeting was held at 
the Kellogg Public Library, where Earle 
Fisk gave a brief talk on valuable first 
editions of modern books, and W. L. 
Evans spoke on the collection of rare 
books presented to the library by Rev. 
M. W. Chewolebog, of Flintville. 

Miss Bertha Marx, of Sheboygan, was 
elected president for the coming year, 
Miss May Hart, of Neenah, as secretary, 
and Neenah was selected for the place 
of the next meeting. 





COUNTY LIBRARY 


An important opinion has been given 
to the Free Library Commission by the 
Attorney General regarding the legal 
authority of a County Board to appro- 
priate money for county library pur- 
poses from the general fund. This 
method, of course, is used in practically 
all cases where the library service is 
given under contract. The opinion is 
printed here in full. In effect it holds 
that “A county may appropriate money 
to meet obligations under subsection 
(2) of section 43.30 Wisconsin Statutes, 
although no tax has been levied for ex- 


APPROPRIATIONS 


press purpose, provided money is avail- 
able in county treasury”. 


You ask whether under the provisions 
of subsec. (2) of sec, 43.30, Stats., a 
county which has not levied a special 
tax for that purpose may appropriate 
money to meet its obligations under said 
subsection. 

Subsec. (2) of sec. 43.30, Stats., pro- 
vides: 

“The library board of the municipality 
may, by agreement with any other mu- 
nicipality, provide for the loaning of 
books from its library, singly or in trav- 
eling libraries, to the residents of such 
other municipality; and any such other 
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municipality may enter into any such 
agreement and levy a tax and appropri- 
ate money annually to meet its obliga- 
tions thereunder. 

In 1904 Op. Atty. Gen. 83, it was held 
that a village board which failed to in- 
clude in the tax budget any sum for the 
support of the public library, could le- 
gally appropriate money from the gen- 
eral fund to support the library. This 
opinion apparently was rendered on sec. 
931, which authorized certain munici- 
palities to establish libraries and “an- 
nually levy and cause to be collected 
as other general taxes are collected, a 
tax upon the taxable property of such 
city, village or town, to provide a li- 
brary fund, which fund shall be kept 
by the treasurer separate from other 
money of the city, village or town, to 
be used exclusively to maintain such li- 
brary and reading room. 
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If the municipality could appropriate 
money for library purposes when the 
law contained merely authority to levy 
a tax, it necessarily follows that a mu- 
nicipality may appropriate money for 
library purposes notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of a tax levy when the statute 
contains express authority for making 
the appropriation. 

This opinion, of course, is based on 
the assumption that there are funds 
available in the county treasury from 
which the appropriation may be made. 

You submitted a resolution of a cer- 
tain county board and you asked whether 
it included a valid appropriation of pub- 
lic funds for the support of the county 
library for the current year. In view 
of the opinion hereinbefore expressed, it 
must be held that the resolution submit- 
ted contains a valid appropriation. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by 


Poster of Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact 


Through the courtesy of Hon. Frank 
P. Kellogg, former Secretary of State 
for the United States, the World Peace 
Foundation photographed the actual 
Treaty deposited in the archives of the 
State Department in Washington, D.C. 
and a beautiful poster reproduction 
(38” x 25”), showing the text in both 
English and French, is now available. 

Treated to protect its colors against 
sunlight, the poster can be framed, mere- 
ly fastened on the wall, or placed on 
tables under a glass top. Metal strips 
at top and bottom keep it in shape. It 
reproduces in natural colors the signa- 
tures, seals and tooled binding, as well 
as the text of this great treaty. The 
quality of photography, engraving and 
four-color press-work make it an ap- 
propriate companion for facsimiles of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. One hundred copies of the 
poster have already been ordered for the 
Providence, Rhode Island, public schools. 

Price $1.00 for a single copy. Special 
discount for large quantities. Order 


Agnes King 


from World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Vergil Bimillennium 


The Library of Congress has sent the 
following letter to the State and Pro- 
vincial Library Commissions. 

The Bimillennium of the birth of Ver- 
gil is to be celebrated in 1930. 

This is a matter of peculiar interest 
to libraries from various points of view 
and they have been asked to cooperate. 

The American celebration is organ- 
ized under the auspices of the Classical 
League of America, of which Professor 
Ralph V. Magoffin, of New York Uni- 
versity, is President. Miss Anna P. 
MacVay, of the Wadleigh High School, 
New York, Vice-President of the League, 
is General Chairman of Committees. 
Her address is 418 Central Park West, 
New York City. The committees are 
twenty-eight in number and include a 
committee on Vergilian Reading, and a 
committee on Library Exhibitions and 
Activities. 

The following concrete projects for li- 
braries have so far been suggested: 
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(1) Exhibitions of best books by and 
about Vergil, 

(2) Exhibitions of rare books by and 
about Vergil, 

(3) A union catalog of books by and 
about Vergil in American li- 
braries. 


Exhibitions of Best Books 


It has been suggested that even the 
smallest libraries can cooperate with lo- 
cal reading circles or interest individual 
readers by exhibiting the best material 
that they have; either the books them- 
selves or lists or both. If the books ex- 
hibited are allowed to be taken out, it 
is desirable to post a list with the exhibit. 

A suggestive list of books has been 
published by the American Classical 
League. Copies can be obtained, if de- 
sired, of the publishers, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City. 5 cents each. 

It is hoped that each state commission 
may be able to direct its libraries to 
lending copies of all of these, or in the 
case of the few out of print books indi- 
cated, at least to some library where 
they may be seen. 

Some pains have been taken to get 
the opinion of several expert Vergilian 
teachers as to the best two or three 
books out of this list for a public library. 

A consensus was reached as follows: 


Williams, T. C. Translations of the 
Aeneid (Houghton) and the Georgics 
and Eclogues (Harvard University 
Press). 

Mackail, J. W. Vergil and his Mean- 
ing to the World of Today. (Long- 
mans). 

A close third is Glover T. R. Virgil 

(Macmillan). 


It is suggested that every public li- 
brary however small might manage to 
secure at least Williams’ Aeneid ($1.08) 
and Mackail’s Vergil ($1.75). Few 
things would serve the cause of adult 
education or aid the schools better than 
to place these two books in all public 
libraries. 

It is hoped that the library commis- 
sions will be able to introduce these and 
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as many of the starred titles on the list 
as possible into their traveling libraries 
and other methods of aiding the smaller 
libraries. 

It is hoped farther that the medium 
and larger public libraries will make ex- 
hibitions of whatever material they may 
have, in the museum spirit and methods 
of which the late Jokn Cotton Dana has 
been the chief promoter and illustrator. 
These exhibitions might include not only 
editions, translations and biographical 
material, but illustrated books on Ver- 
gilian subjects and on the times of Ver- 
gil. Almost every considerable library 
has some material of this sort and could 
afford to recruit its reading material 
out of the Classical League list. 


Exhibitions of Rare Books 


It is hoped still farther that the larger 
libraries and the college libraries, most 
of which have some suggestive items, 
will make at least a small exhibition of 
these, with such exhibition statements 
on placards as can be made regarding 
the number of editions in existence, the 
number of incunabula, American re- 
sources, etc. A special subcommittee of 
the Bimillennium will probably prepare 
and publish some hints on this matter 
and will perhaps arrange brief loans of 
material reinforcing local exhibitions in 
a few of the larger centers. 

It is probable that for this rare book 
type of exhibition an arrangement for 
a single regional exhibition of this sort 
at some one library in each main li- 
brary center may be desirable, but for 
the educational purposes of the cele- 
bration it is hoped also that each li- 
brary will form some exhibition, at least 
of its best books for reading and study 
purposes, with some placard work and 
books illustrating the extent and strength 
of the Vergilian influence at various 
periods and on various activities in art, 
literature, education and the like. Some 
exhibit in every library seems obviously 
due to Vergil from the libraries which 
owe so much to him. 
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Publicity 


The Waupun Public Library sends 
out to newcomers to the city the follow- 
ing letter, welcoming them to the serv- 
ices of the library: 


Dear Sir: 

The ultimate aim of the public li- 
brary is to be of real service to every- 
one in the community. 

The local library would like to have 
every individual who is at any time in- 
terested in reading, registered as a bor- 
rower; we are trying to build up a 
worth while collection of books, broad 
in scope. We have books on almost ev- 
ery subject and are constantly adding 
new ones. 

You (and your family) are cordially 
invited to make use of the service which 
your library offers, and it is our hope 
that you may find here pleasure, recrea- 
tion, further education. 

In case you cannot find the particular 
books or material which you would like 
to read, we are always glad to consider 
the purchase of these or to try to get 
ow through a system of inter-library 
oans. 

Watch the Thursday edition of the 
Leader News for news of the public li- 
brary and its new books. 

Get the habit of visiting the library 
often; books come and go. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Ciara L. LINDSLEY, 
Librarian. 


In a postscript, adds the librarian, 
we mention anything we may have which 
would be of especial interest to the par- 
ticular individual to whom we are writ- 
ing, as the American City magazine to 
a new Secretary of Association of Com- 
merce. 


The Art Index 


Seekers after information have long 
been gratefully aware of the Readers’ 
Guide and kindred publications which 
index articles appearing month by month 
in periodicals. The art magazines, 
however, have never been adequately 
covered. Now comes The Art Index to 
be found each month except July and 
August in the art room. The first is- 
sue indexes fifty American and foreign 
periodicals and museum bulletins— 
others will be added later—and a limited 
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number of books. Articles are indexed 
by subject as well as by author. Under 
Furniture, for instance, there is more 
than a column or about thirty articles. 
These subjects will be covered, archeolo- 
gy, architecture, ceramics, decoration 
and ornament, engraving, graphic arts, 
painting, and sculpture. ‘Students will 
find this Art Index invaluable. 


Wigwam Tales 


Mr. C. E. Brown, curator of the His- 
torical Museum, has issued another of 
his useful little pamphlets. This is 
called Wigwam Tales, and contains 
about fifty selected Indian short stories 
for use at the camp fire and the fireside. 
Copies may be obtained from Mr. Brown, 
Historical Museum, Madison, at fifty 
cents each. 


Protect the Wild Flowers! 


Our wild flowers are the prey of 
light-hearted vandals who gather them 
only to throw them away before reach- 
ing home. If the present vandalism 
keeps up it will only be a few years be- 
fore many of our wild flowers will be 
gone. Did you know that the following 
wild flowers should not be picked: 
Showy Orchid, Indian Painted Cup, 
Ladies’ Slipper, and Columbine? Did 
you know that only one or two of these 
should be picked: Bishop’s cap, Blood- 
root, Bluebells (Mertensia Virginica), 
White Baneberry, Blue-eyed Mary (In- 
nocence), White Trillium, Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit, and yellow Adder’s Tongue? The 
following are more abundant than those 
just named, but some restraint should be 
used in picking the Hepatica, Rue Anem- 
one, Pepper Root, Purple Spring Cress, 
Phlox, Marsh Marigold, Wood Anemone, 
Wild Geranium, Jacob’s Ladder (Blue- 
bells). We none of us mean to be de- 
structive and quite often it is merely ig- 
norance that causes us to rob future 
generations of the beauty furnished us 
by these wild trees and flowers. This 
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plea goes to all nature lovers to be con- 
servative not destructive and to think 
of others when tempted to pick one of 
these flowers. 

LIBRARY LEAVES, 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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Five Species of Wisconsin flowers are 
protected by law. They are the wild 
American lotus, the trailing arbutus, all 
species of ladyslipper, all members of 
the orchid family, and all the different 
trilliums or wake-robins. 





FOR BOYS 
Exhibit on Children’s Work 


An exhibit showing library work with 
children has been prepared at A. L. A. 
Headquarters from material contributed 
by the children’s department of twenty- 
six public libraries. It is now available 
for loan to libraries and library schools, 
or for exhibit at meetings of library or- 
ganizations. 

Three posters, 22” x 28”, illustrate 
Children’s Book Week; library service 
to children through schools and other 
organizations; and service to youth in- 
dividually and in groups. 

Six scrapbooks show work of the 
children’s department grouped under 
the headings: Activities and Exhibits, 
Children’s Room, Reading Lists (two 
books), School Work—Publicity, Story 
Telling—Reading Aloud. 

The exhibit is based on one shown at 
the West Baden Conference by the Sec- 
tion for Library Work with Children. 
The original material has been entirely 
brought up-to-date, however, and is now 
arranged in convenient form for display 
in small space. 


Books for School Children 


Education has been the greatest of all 
the American adventures of the twen- 
tieth century. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany is one of the great textbook houses 
of the country and its ideals are honor, 


AND GIRLS 


honesty, and service. There are many 
schoolbooks whose sales make the sale 
of the most popular novel look diminu- 
tive. There is an average of more than 
two million children in each grade of 
school work every year. All these chil- 
dren must have books, but it is not the 
parent, or the school committee, or the 
school superintendent, or the teachers 
who take thought that in September 
books must be put into the hands of each 
one of their squirming charges on the 
very day school opens. A majority of 
the orders are sent in a week or two in 
advance, and not a few arrive by wire 
the night before, regardless of the fact 
that in the ordinary course of events it 
takes a month or six weeks to complete 
any edition of considerable size. But 
long before the teacher knows he is go- 
ing to use a certain book, careful men 
have figured out, on the theory of aver- 
ages, the possible need for every book, 
and have actually ordered and printed 
those books. The publishers begin to 
print the books for September in Novem- 
ber of the year before. All this may 
seem very prosy and commonplace, but 
if there were no more books for the 
twenty million school children of Amer- 
ica than the school authorities had or- 
dered in June, the results would be dra- 
matic enough for anybody. Schoolbooks 
are not handled in dozens or packages, 
but in carloads, 40,000 pounds to the car- 
load. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The work of the spring quarter is 
progressing true to form, with seminar 
discussions of field work arranged by 
the subjects assigned through the 
“observation sheets” which are so well 
known to all graduates. These sheets, 
kept up to date by frequent revision, are 
an epitome of library work in various 
phases both as taught and as performed 
in actual practice. For this reason they 
form an excellent means of observation 
and discussion, serving as the link be- 
tween theory and performance. Profes- 
sor Bleyer, as usual, gave a critical dis- 
cussion of the newspaper publicity 
achieved by the students during field 
practice, when each made a contribution 
to the local paper in the community to 
which she was assigned, concerning some 
phase of the library’s activity. 


Miss Borresen, of the Class of 1910, 
librarian of the La Crosse Public Li- 
brary, conducted a seminar for the 
course in library administration, bring- 
ing with her many of the actual rec- 
ords that are used in carrying on the 
business of that library. These were 
passed about as they were explained, 
and included a most interesting variety 
of illustrations of “methods and routine.” 
Among the examples were: bill acces- 
sion records, shelf list with tracings; 
form of recording reference statistics, 
care of clippings and pamphlets; meth- 
ods of determining which magazine sets 
to bind, etc. The contribution made by 
Miss Borrensen was particularly valu- 
able because it came as the result of her 
own experience over a sufficiently long 
period to judge the real importance of 
any form or method. 

The week of May 5 was given to the 
intensive study of library printing and 
binding which is annually conducted by 
Frank K. Walter, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. His coming is al- 
ways heralded by the class as he brings 
a new point of view and new methods 
of presentation. Personally conducted 


visits to the plants of the Democrat 

Printing Company and Grimm’s Book- 

bindery are an interesting part of this 

study. 

Bibliographies are again the order of 
the day. Interviews with advisers, 
stack permits, searching down refer- 
ences in the many libraries of Madison, 
discussing form of entry for documents 
and other corporate authors, learning 
to handle a growing accumulation of 
references, deciding as to the inclusion 
of various titles in relation to their 
work in the development of a subject, 
arranging the entries to afford the best 
analysis, and a score of other biblio- 
graphic points are heard on every side. 
The subjects assigned are, as far as 
possible, in accord with the individual 
interests of the students. A number of 
the topics are requests from specialists 
and experts in various lines who need 
to have the literature of a _ subject 
assembled; this is especially true of the 
subjects of current and social interest. 
Several of the bibliographies are com- 
bined with the senior thesis, and are so 
indicated. The list follows: 

Jewish life 
Acklam., 

Large scale agricultural marketing—Miss 
Barkman. 

Economic development of the Caribbean 
Islands—Miss Biggs. 

Motion picture censorship, 1920—1930—Miss 
Bird. 

Economic and sociological research in ag- 
riculture—Miss Burgess. 

Police power—Miss Chouffet. 

Biographies of American scientists—Miss 
Crone. 

Chain stores—Miss Duffy. 

A bibliography of material written about 
Walt Whitman from 1900 to date; 
with inclusion of nineteenth century 
periodical material dealing with Whit- 
man’s democratic philosophy—Miss 
Erwin. (Also thesis.) 

European impressions of America from 
early time to the present day—Miss 
Evans. 

State advertising—Miss Fleury. 

Maternity as a public health problem— 
Miss Fulmer. . 


in modern literature—Miss 
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Branch and chain banking—Miss Greene. 

The history and criticism of English 
journalism from 1915 to 1930—Miss 
Gunderson. 

Discipline—Miss Happer. 

Chicago: its history and development as 
revealed in books since 1900, together 
with an appendix on literary and ar- 
tistic Chicago as revealed in period- 
ical literature—Miss Keyl. 

Shakespeare on the stage since 1900— 
Miss Klune. (Also thesis.) 

Thomas Hardy: a bibliography of his 
works, and books, parts of books, and 
periodical articles about him or his 
work—Miss Lohman. (Also thesis.) 

Utilization of farm and forest waste— 
Miss McCulloh. 

Cold storage and refrigeration of food— 
Miss McDaniel. 

Interior decoration—Miss McGee. 

John Cotton Dana—Miss Marcy. 

Work for children in art museums, in- 
cluding architecture and sculpturals— 
Miss Margaret Miller. 

John Ruskin in periodical literature since 
1900—Miss Mary Miller. (Also thesis.) 

Elimination of illiteracy—Miss Mulheim. 

The little theater movement—Miss Older. 
(Also thesis.) 

The expansion of American trade with 
Latin America—Miss Perry. 

The comic strip—Miss Severson. 

Public opinion; its nature and agencies 
for creation and dissemination—Miss 
Shupe. 

Prairie fiction, 
(Also thesis.) 

American architecture; its history and 
recent development with special ref- 
erence to the skyscraper—Miss Sperry. 

Land utilization and land economics—Miss 
Steele. 

William Morris, the poet, the craftsman, 
the socialist, and the man, as por- 
trayed in the periodical articles since 
his death in 1896 (with short refer- 
ences from books)—Miss Steig. (Also 
thesis.) 

Lobbying—Miss Stewart. 

Roadside development—Miss Thomas. 

Criticism of American and English poetry, 
1910-1930; a selected bibliography— 
Miss Thorne. (Also thesis.) 

The King Arthur cycle; its development 
and use in story-telling—Miss Vilas. 

The supernatural in English and Ameri- 
can literature, with a list of ghost 
stories and poems—Miss Volker. 

The Astarte controversy—Miss Wamnes. 
(Also thesis.) 

Famous women travellers—Miss Willard. 

George Borrow—Miss Young. (Also 
thesis.) 


1900-1930—Miss Smith. 
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Alumni Notes 


In late April, the principal mailed 701 
letters to 679 graduates and 22 former 
students of the School. A card asking 
for various information was _ enclosed 
with each letter. It is gratifying to re- 
port that to date 359 cards have been 
returned, slightly more than half. It is 
hoped that during the summer the others 
will be received, for every mail con- 
tinues to bring cards either confirming 
old addresses, or giving new ones, telling 
of new work, or new emphasis of old 
work, and other items of importance. 
Many sent letters with their cards, 
which we were very happy to receive, 
and hereby acknowledge with many 
thanks. 

Nineteen of the letters were returned 
by the post office bearing the rubber 
stamp legend, “No longer at this ad- 
dress. No forwarding address.” We 
have already found the new addresses 
for half of the 19, and surely hope to 
locate the others. The notes below 
have been compiled from the facts on 
the cards or from the letters accom- 
panying them. We regret that it is im- 
possible to publish the bibliography of 
the Alumni, for the returns give a large 
number of articles written by them both 
for professional and other magazines, 
many also adding a list of speeches made 
before various library conferences and 
other groups. All this information will 
be kept in the files of the School for the 
permanent record of each alumnus, as 
will also various honors that are record- 
ed, such as offices in library associations, 
local, state, and national, committee work 
for library groups, and positions of trust 
in community work. A number of the 
alumni have done studying for advanced 
degrees, or for the purpose of entering 
upon new lines of work, or to do the old 
work better or according to newer meth- 
ods. 


Lena V. Brownell '09, head of Catalog 
department, Library Association of Port- 
land, Ore., is planning to take the course 
in Advanced cataloging offered at the 
Summer School of the University of Mich- 
igan. 
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Gretchen Flower ‘10, answers the ap- 
peal in the Alumni letter for the where- 
abouts of Hazel Askey '13 by giving her 
address as Mrs. W. C. MacMayburns, P. O. 
Box 1202, Juneau, Alaska. Miss Flower, 
librarian of Tulare County Free Library, 
Visalia, Calif., secured the address from 
old friends of Miss Askey. 


Mrs. Bertha Bergold Knight '11, whose 
home is in Troy, N. Y., has been spending 
@ year in Texas and California. 


Mary E. Dow ’11, who is the “globe 
trotter” of the alumni, spent the winter 
of 1930 in California, going by way of 
Panama Canal. We wonder if she re- 
membered the famous W. L. S. Panama 
canal problem as she was going through? 
Editor. Miss Dow’s address is 209 South 
Bond St., Saginaw, Mich. 


Mrs. Mary Martin Morrison ‘11 is this 
year teaching intermediate grades in a 
three-room school eight miles from Gree- 
ley, Colo. “It seemed wise,’ she writes, 
“to get some experience in teaching also. 
I am enjoying the work, especially that 
of getting as many library books to the 
children as possible.” 


Blizabeth Eckel '12, who has not been 
in library work for several years, writes 
“I spend most of my time in religious 
education work in my father’s parish and 
since the illness of my mother have taken 
over the reins of the household. I spent 
a month last summer in Mexico City.” 
Miss Eckel’s address is 1641 Westmore- 
land Place, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Mrs. Gladys Smith Puckett '12, whose 
husband died suddenly in the summer of 
1929, is living this year with her two 
small sons with her parents in her old 
home, Wallace, Idaho. The first of Sep- 
tember, 1930, she returns to the Spokane 
Public Library, where she was secretary 
to the librarian at the time of her mar- 
riage in 1925. Her new position is as su- 
pervisor of branches. 


Susan G. Akers '13 is teaching a class 
in cataloging and classification at Uni- 
versity College, University of Chicago, in 
connection with the study for her ad- 
vanced degree. 


Mrs. Lura Brubaker Munro ’13 who has 
traveled much with her husband and has 
therefore not had a permanent address, 
writes that they have settled in Munising, 
Mich., where mail will reach them. 


Irene Rowe '13, assistant librarian, 
Public Library, Kenosha, Wis., writes: 
“My most interesting work this winter 
has been with night school classes of 
foreigners learning English. They came 
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to the library in turn on a specified night 
and spent that evening learning about li- 
braries and books. Lessons varied with 
their knowledge of English; the advanced 
classes were given work with catalog, 
shelves and Readers’ Guide. They were 
so appreciative it was a pleasure to work 
with them even though it meant extra 
night work for many weeks.” 


Julia C. Stockett '14 spent December in 
California visiting libraries, making an 
intensive study of various departments, 
but especially for her own work as ref- 
erence librarian, Vancouver Public Li- 
brary. 


Callie Wieder ’14 has the distinction of 
being the head of the library (Waterloo, 
Iowa) which will be headquarters for the 
County Library demonstration sponsored 
by the Iowa Library Association, 1930-31. 


Eleanor H. Campbell ‘15, librarian, 
Lothrop Branch, Detroit Public Library, 
spent the summer of 1929 in foreign 
travel. 


Margaret Davenport '16 sails for France 
in early June to serve for two months on 
the staff of the American Library in Paris. 


Grace W. Estes ‘16, after a winter as 
librarian of the Columbia sub-branch, 
New York Public Library, begins work 
on June 1 as assistant to the Executive 
Secretary of the A. L. A. Committee on 


Library Extension, at A. L. A Head- 
quarters. 
Georgie G. McAfee ‘16 will give the 


course in library administration and com- 
munity library work at New Jersey Sum- 
mer School, Ocean City, 1930. 


Vivian P. Swerig ‘17, on returning 
from more than a year of residence 
abroad, became librarian of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 10 E. 40th Street, New York City. 


Sonja Wennerblad ‘17 is children’s li- 
brarian, Yesler Branch, Seattle Public 
Library. 


Laura E. Burmeister '18, head cataloger, 
University of Southern California, was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa and initiated 
in 1929 at the installation of the chapter 
at the University of Southern California. 


Ruth S. Cochran '18, assistant librarian, 
Umatilla County Library, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, joined the University of Oregon 
Summer School cruise to Alaska in 1929. 


Ruth M. Lathrop ’18 is another alumna 
who has the good fortune of a summer in 
Europe, 1930. 
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Edla M. Laurson ’18 was transferred as 
librarian of Schoolcraft Branch, Detroit 
Public Library, to be chief of the For- 
eign Language Department on January 1. 
She writes: “My work is very interesting, 
but does not lend itself especially to de- 
scription. Schoolcraft, with its swarms 
of children and intermediates of all na- 
tionalities, prepared me for this depart- 
ment, where we have books in 26 lan- 
guages.” 

She spent last summer abroad, visiting 
the birthplace of her parents in Sweden, 
and spending some weeks in England and 
Paris. 


Anna M. Magee ‘18, another of our 
globe trotters, spent the winter in Flor- 
ida and North Carolina. Her address is 
144 North Dithridge St., Apt. 407, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa She is consulting librarian for 
the Division of Schools, National Board 
of Missions, Presbyterian church. 


Winifred Lewis ‘19, first assistant, 
Schoolcraft Branch, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, was made the acting librarian 
when Edla Laurson became head of the 
Foreign Language Department. 


Mrs. Dorothy Gipp Taylor ’20 reports 
that she has a part time position as as- 
sistant in the Extension division of the 
New York Public Library. 


Mrs. Amy Anderson Macko ’20 writes 
that she is happy to be again counted in 
library work. On April 1 she accepted 
the librarianship of the Evanston His- 
torical Society, Evanston, Illinois. The 
Society housed in the building of the Ev- 
anston Public Library maintains both a 
library and _ historical museum. Mrs. 
Macko is to reorganize the library, which 
contains a large section of Evanston 
authors. She writes that her classmate, 
Mrs. Isabel Farrand Wagner, lives near 
the library and they frequently have op- 
portunity to discuss W. L. S. 


Mrs Virginia Hinners Meredith ’20 is li- 
brarian, The Business Week, of McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co., 36th Street and 10th 
Ave., New York City. 


A. Ruth Rutzen ’20 has been serving as 
acting-chief of the circulation depart- 
ment, Detroit Public Library, during the 
long illness of the head of the depart- 
ment. 


Mrs. Ada M. Elliott ’22, reference li- 
brarian, University of Missouri Library, 
has leave of absence for a summer of 
European travel. 


Marguerite Kirk ’22 resigned in the 
winter as head of School and Children’s 
department, Newark Public Library, to 
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accept the work of Supervisor of School 
Libraries with the Board of Education. 
Her first duty was to make a survey and 
present a report of school library needs 
in Newark. Miss Kirk teaches children’s 
literature in the New Jersey Library Com- 
mission Summer School. 


Mrs. Phyllis Knowles Blood ’22 is in 
charge of the Bronx Book Wagon, New 
York Public Library, Extension Division. 
She writes, “I have succumbed to the 
marionette craze. With the aid of Mr. 
Blood we built a stage at City Island 
sub-branch and the children put on a 
play, ‘Enchanted Princess,’ making scen- 
ery and puppets themselves based on Ack- 
ley Marionettes and how to make and use 
them. We are busy now on ‘Jack and the 
Beanstalk’ and ‘The princess who hid her 
shoes,’ from Miss Wright’s New plays from 
old tales—a lot of work, but legitimate 
library work because of close connection 
with books and also involves many types 
of books and children, e. g. boys make 
stage properties and use carpentry, light- 
ing, etc.” 


Clara Hinton ’25 resigned as cataloger, 
Cedar Rapids Public Library, in Febru- 
ary to accept the position as first assist- 
ant in the Order department, University 
of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City. 


Hazel Merry ’25 who receives a bach- 
elor’s degree at the end of the spring 
quarter, University of Chicago, accepted 
the position as assistant, Rosenwald In- 
dustrial Museum Library, Chicago. The 
work, which will be largely cataloging, 
begins May 1. 


Lyda T. Elefson ’26, librarian, Grace- 
land College Library, Lamoni, Iowa, spent 
two months in New York City and Bos- 
ton, during the summer of 1929. 


Heléne R. Rogers '26 has been granted 
a three months’ leave of absence from 
her work as branch librarian, Evanston 
Public Library, to demonstrate the De- 
troit Charging System as sponsored by 
Demco Library Supplies. 


Marjorie True ’26, assistant cataloger, 
Iowa State Teachers College Library, 
Cedar Falls, sails in the early summer 
for France, having accepted a _ position 
in the American Library in Paris. 


Louva Crane ’27, after four months as 
assistant director of branches, Public Li- 
brary, Flint, Mich., has been recalled to 
the Duluth Public Library as librarian of 
the Lincoln Branch. 


Margaret McIntosh '27, assistant, Con- 
necticut College Library, New London, 
spent the spring vacation in Bermuda. 
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Phyllis D. Bentley ’28 has resigned 
from the staff of the Free Library, Bur- 
lington, Iowa, where she has been since 
her graduation, to accept in June a posi- 
tion in the Library of the State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minn. 


Mable L. Deeds ’28, librarian, Public 
Library, Oxford, Ind., has been engaged 
to reorganize the Oxford School Library 


during the summer, to have it ready for 
a new building. 


Iva J. Oliver ’28, reference librarian, 
Colorado State Agricultural College Li- 
brary, Fort Collins, teaches the reference 
course in its summer school. 


Margaret I. Rufsvold ’29, assistant, 


Tulsa High School Library, spends two 
months in European travel this summer. 





MAY DAY AND THE ALUMNI LECTURE 


The evening of May Day, Friday the 
second, inaugurated the new Alumni 
lectureship, with Mr. Hamlin Garland 
as speaker and an audience with 500 
present. 

The local arrangements were in the 
hands of a committee consisting of Mrs. 
Ruth Rice Loftsgordon, ‘14, Mrs. Alma 
Brunsell Sumner ‘15, and Alma Runge 
23, and the success of the evening au- 
gurs well for the future of this new 
feature in the School’s life. 

Miss Elizabeth Ohr ’16, of Indian- 
apolis, president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, presented Mr. Garland in a few 
appropriate words, referring to the fact 
that the members of the present class 
come entirely from the Middle Border 
states. Mr. Garland in happy vein, and 
in a voice that charmed his hearers, re- 
called memories of his middle border 
days, and told how the middle border 
series of books came to be written. It 
was news to his audience that the first 
book of the series, published in 1916, had 
its inception in the gold rush days of 
1898, the first dictated draft having re- 
mained locked in a safe in the interven- 
ing years. A delightfully graphic des- 
cription of corn husking in the early 
days was followed by readings from 
Boy Life on the Prairie, both prose and 
verse, and other short selections. 

The reception which followed in the 
rooms of the School was attended by 
many of the guests and friends of the 
School, the foyer and lecture room, 
bright with flowers from the University 
green houses, lending themselves admir- 
ably as always to such an occasion. 


The faculty, the present class, and the 
friends of the School in Madison are all 
appreciative of the courtesy of the 
Alumni in making this distinctive oc- 
casion possible. 

Alumni members who assisted the 
general committee included: Ruth Mi- 
ner 707, Ruth P. Hayward ’12, Marion 
E. Frederickson ’18, Alice Lyons Leven- 
ick °17, Lillian Moehlman ’17, Irene 
Newman ’18, Alice Hudson Wittwer 
722, Ruth Rowland ’23, Beatrice Hager 
24, Ethel Malec ’27, Agnes O. Hanson 
28, Meribah Hazen ’28, Elleaner Ry- 
erson and Bernice Gibson’ 29. 


May Morning Breakfast 


Following the custom of recent years, 
the class with their friends assembled 
for a breakfast on the morning of May 
Day, held this year in the banquet room 
of the new Congregational Church, 
where a well equipped stage gave op- 
portunity for some unusual developments 
in the way of a program. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland, chosen as hon- 
orary member of the class, was the 
guest of honor. Prof. Rasmus B. An- 
derson, former ambassador to Denmark, 
Prof. and Mrs. Arthur Beatty, Prof. 
and Mrs. W. G. Bleyer, Prof. and Mrs. 
C. A. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Dud- 
geon, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Schafer, Mr. 
J. H. A. Lacher, and Justice and Mrs. 
Burr Jones were others who honored 
the occasion. In all covers were laid 
for 125. 

The idea around which the morning’s 
program was built came from one of 
the Alumni, who, tho far away in fact, 
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was very intimately present in spirit. 
A gift of paper napkins decorated with 
scenes from Andersen’s Fairy tales from 
Carina Vedel ’23 in Denmark was the 
suggestion which turned the thoughts 
of the program committee to Fairy 
Land. The napkins, with their quaint 
illustrations, other fairy scenes cut from 
tapestried wall paper, and golden slip- 
pers (for Cinderella) were the favors 
that formed the table decorations, and 
the program itself was a fairy tale—A 
Tale of Forty and One Maidens. In 
the development of this tale Miss Dor- 
othy Perry ’30 acted as Raconteur and 
the following contributed to the epi- 
sodes: Harriette Greene ’30, as One of 
the Maidens; Miss Borresen ’10, as A 
Visiting Princess; Mr. Lester as The Em- 
peror; Mr. Rasmus B. Anderson as A 
Distinguished Ambassador; Miss Reely, 
as A Lady of the Court; Mr. Hamlin 
Garland, as The Court Bard; Miss 
Hazeltine, as The Fairy Godmother. 

As ambassador from the Scandina- 
vian countries Mr. Anderson called at- 
tention toe the significant contributions 
of each of those countries, with partic- 
ular reference, for Denmark, to Hans 
Christian Andersen whose 125th anni- 
versary we celebrate this year. Mr. 
Garland as court bard, referred to an- 
other anniversary which we are cele- 
brating this year in the West and Mid- 
dle West—the crossing of the continent 
by the first wagon train just 100 years 
ago. Miss Hazeltine as Fairy God- 
mother, appeared adjusting her invisible 
coat, to offer her gifts to the class as 
follows: 

It would not be safe, Madame Racon- 
teur, for a fairy godmother to appear 
in these modernistic days, without the 
protection of the magic cloak that makes 
it possible for her to become invisible 
at any moment. So pray pardon the 
momentary delay that it has taken to 
adjust the cloak. 

It is gratifying, I assure you, to be 
summoned from retirement to this May 
Day festival which recalls the christen- 
ing feasts of old, when I was constantly 
in demand to bestow gifts and graces. 
This realistic age of science and inven- 
tion has so crowded out the good old 
romantic age that your fairy godmother 
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has seemingly been forgotten. But as 
Tinker Bell was saved by those who ex- 
pressed their belief in fairies, so by this 
charming program in praise of fairies 
and elfs, and magic and marvels, and 
in scorn of goblins and demons, and 
witches and ogres, you have restored 
the faith and proved that the realistic 
flourishes against the background of the 
romantic. 


The truth of the matter is, if you can 
only make the world believe it, these 
strenuous modernistic days, that react 
to every test for stark realism, are 
really the achievement of romance, for 
they are the fulfillment of the very won- 
ders on a large scale that your fairy 
godmother accomplished individually, 
here and there, in the old days. It is 
because of such rash statements that it 
seems wise to be protected by this in- 
visible cloak. 

But who of you will deny that ro- 
mance for a few has become realism 
for many? That fairy stories have in- 
deed come true! 


The magic carpet has now become the 
humming airplane, taking you where 
you wish to go in a trice. 

The famous coach drawn by pranc- 
ing steeds, which appeared when I clap- 
ped my hands, is the high-powered motor 
car waiting at your command. 

The coronation ball, opera in New 
York, conferences in London, base ball 
in Philadelphia, inauguration in Wash- 
ington, and other grand occasions of 
which you wish to be a part, but can 
not attend, because your seven league 
boots are out of repair, come to your 
very room since the once silent air has 
yielded its romantic secret and has be- 
come vibrant with song and speech. 

The fairy godmother is personalized 
for the world as Edison and Marconi, 
Byrd and Lindbergh, and through a 
long line of great engineers and scien- 
tists. What in olden days she could ac- 
complish for a few is now possible for 
all along several lines, through these 
coadjutors. But she must still main- 
tain her watchful care for there are 
other romantic movements to be trans- 
formed into the real 

A magic mirror is needed, whereby 
we may, on rubbing it and wishing, see 
what is in any distant place. But my 
emissaries are working on this, and it 
will be achieved, as will also a magic 
medicine that will cure any disease. 

You are never for a moment to for- 
get that the fairy godmother partici- 
pates in everything that you do. Besides 
putting romance into the world on the 
tremendous realistic scale demanded by 
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the modern age, she still goes about driv- 
ing away demons of worry, banishing 
cares, and bringing everything to a hap- 
py ending. It is done under the protec- 
tion of the invisible cloak, while you are 
still wondering how it is that all the 
troubles have so quickly vanished. 

And as I leave, in token of my con- 
tinuing belief in you, I bestow on you 
seven gifts, which I trust will bring the 
tale of the forty-one beautiful maidens 
to a happy ending: 


1. Grace of mind to enjoy the kingdom 
of books. 


. Charm of personality to win many to 
your cause. 


-. Power of speech to convince the oth- 
ers of your cause. 


. Ability to work hard to promote your 
cause. 


. Abounding health to carry on. 
. Spirit of sportsmanship for the game 
of life and work, best game of all. 


. Success to crown all of your efforts 
and endeavors. Farewell. 


A aoa » WO WW 


To bring the morning’s program to a 
close the court entertainers presented 
scenes from well-known fairy tales in 
tableau and pantomime. In rapid suc- 
cession before the curtain came: The 
little match girl, Isabel Severson; The 
goose girl, Florence Mulheim, Lela 
Thomas; The tinder box, Lucille Erwin, 
Helen Burgess; Hansel and Gretel, 
Marjorie Shupe, Lois Gunderson. 

A more elaborate development of the 
Cinderella theme followed, with Elva 
Acklam as Cinderella; Margaret Fulmer 
and Ruth McDaniel as the stepsisters; 
Olive Duffy as the step-mother; Loraine 
Vilas as the Fairy godmother; Marie 
Barkham and Ethel Lohman as King 
and Queen; Olma Bird as the prince; 
Mary Grace Fleury and Thelma Evans 
as pages; and the following as lords 
and ladies: Martha Biggs, Catherine 
Chouffet, Anita Wamnes, Elleda Wil- 
lard, Josephine Stewart, Mary and Mar- 
garet Miller, Enid Steig. This part of 
the program was in charge of Frances 
Klune, who planned and carried it 
through with real distinction. 
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The following committees were in 
charge: Arrangements — Misses 
Thorne, Perry and Wamnes; Finance 
and invitations—Misses Mary Miller, 
Barkman and Burgess; Decorations and 
programs—Misses Stewart, Vilas and 
Young; Entertainment—Misses Klune, 
Fulmer, McGee, McDaniel, and Steig; 
Social committee—Misses Sperry, Biggs, 
and Willard; arrangement for the class 
picture, which was taken on the steps 
just before the company were seated, 
were in charge of Misses Fleury and 
Gunderson. 

Alumni were present as follows: 

1907 — Ada McCarthy, Josephine 
Voss Shealy; 1910—Lilly M. E. Borre- 
sen; 1911—Florence E. Dunton; 1912 
—Ruth P. Hayward; 1913—Marion E. 
Frederickson, Lucy Thatcher; 1914— 
Agnes King, Ruth Rice Loftsgorden; 
1915—Ada Pratt Pillow, Louise A. 
Schoenleber, Alma Brunsell Sumner; 
1916—Elizabeth Ohr, Margaret E. Da- 
venport, Winifred L. Davis; 1917—Lil- 
lian Moehlman; 1918—Ruth M. Lath- 
rop, Irene Newman; 1919—Mary Cor- 
son; 1921—Gertrude M. Senne, Marie 
Peters, Natalie T. Huhn; 1922—Mary 
Moran Kirsch; 1923—Mary R. Martin, 
Alma Runge; 1924—Beatrice Hager; 
1925—Emily Klueter Brown, Aileen E. 
MacGeorge, Anna R. Moore, Edel E. 
Seebach; 1926—Mona Harrop; 1927— 
Esther C. Grob, Genevieve Huff, Martha 
J. Petty, Mary C. Shemorry; 1928— 
Helen M. Deffner, Eleanor M. Gittings, 
Agnes O. Hanson; 1929—Loucile A. 
Crist, Bernice Gibson, Marguerite Mc- 
Donald, Elleaner M. Ryerson, Marga- 
ret Schindler. 

In the course of the morning a cable- 
gram of greeting was sent to Carina 
Vedel at the Roskilde Bibliotheck, Den- 
mark, in acknowledgment of her part 
in the program. Miss Vedel, who is the 
granddaughter of Prof. Rasmus B. An- 
derson, spent the year 1922-23 in Madi- 
son and graduated with the class of that 
date. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Antigo. “You and Your Books” was 
the title of a paper given by Miss Spear, 
the librarian, before the Catholic Wom- 
en’s Council, 


Ashland. Publicity is given to a num- 
ber of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture especially for the summing up of 
the censorship of books, with the sug- 
gestion that it be read “for this much 
debated question.” 


Chippewa Falls. In celebration of the 
re-opening, the library declared a fine- 
less day, until April 10, and an oppor- 
tunity to start over again with a card 
cleared of fines. 


Clintonville. The library has received 
some valuable Norwegian books from 
Rev. L. G. Moland, a pastor in the city, 

Cumberland. The librarian gives pub- 
licity to the important articles of va- 
rious periodicals. 

The question of falling in line with 
the citizens who are promoting greater 
interest in beautifying their lawns 
met with the approval of the Board. A 
committee was appointed to plan for the 
beautifying of the library grounds. Dr. 
W. N. Hedback volunteered to provide 
shrubs. 

The advisability of an oil furnace was 
discussed and a committee appointed to 
investigate cost and plans for financing 
it if it is decided to install one. 

Eau Claire. Newspaper publicity given 
to the Subscription Books Bulletin, is- 
sued by the American Library Associa- 
tion, presents a detailed statement of 
its services and examples of the type of 
information. 

Elkhorn. The architect’s drawing of 
the new Matheson Memorial Library 
shows a one-story structure designed 
along the lines of colonial architecture. 

Evansville. The annual township meet- 
ing at Union voted $100 to the Eager 
Public Library. 


Fond du Lac. An exhibit of volumes 
of famous stories about the West was 
arranged at the public library. In 
checking over the library it was revealed 
that there are more than 250 volumes 
on the West, representing the work of 
60 authors. 

Miss Janes and Miss Dodd attended 
the Fox River Valley library meeting at 
Green Bay. 

The report of the librarian for April 
showed an increase of 2,336 over the 
same period last year. This did not in- 
clude reports from rural sub-stations 
which will raise the figures consider- 
ably. 

The library is to initiate a book-of-the 
month of its own. A book is to be se- 
lected and recommended each month for 
the different reading groups in the city. 
The books will be selected to suit the 
reading interests of each group. Miss 
Janes is asking each group to choose its 
group leaders, to whom the book will be 
sent, and who will supervise its circula- 
tion among the group. 


Fort Atkinson. H. F. Mallow and 
Son Company of Watertown has been 
awarded the contract for the erection of 
an addition to the Dwight Foster pub- 
lic library. The contractors are to be- 
gin work immediately, employing as far 
as possible local labor and material. 


Galesville. The movie picture “Evan- 
geline” is to be given as a benefit for the 
library. The librarian calls attention 
to the number of the National Geo- 
graphic where the Arcadian region, or 
Evangeline country in Louisiana is pic- 
tured and described, which will undoubt- 
edly prove good publicity for the movie. 

A set of Business man’s commercial 
library has recently been given to the 
library by Mr. F. H. Shuster. 

Green Bay. Increasing interest is evi- 
denced in the magazines on the “men’s 
table” which include publications con- 
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cerned with business, finance, industry, 
and salesmanship; science and inven- 
tion; aviation, radio, and electricity. 

Among gifts recently made to the li- 
brary are: subscription to the magazine 
Commonweal by Mayor John V. Die- 
ner; the magazine Milk from the Veri- 
fine Dairy Products corporation; Glou- 
cestermen, a collection of stories by 
James B. Connolly, presented by the 
Marquette Club in memory of Miss 
Minnie Kelleher. 

Janesville. Fines for 1929 amounted 
to $1,380.10. An analysis of the figures 
shows that they would have paid for 
light, heat and water, or 920 new books. 
However, Mrs. Minter the librarian 
states that the practice of overdue books 
is discouraged and raising the rate 
from one cent to two cents a day was 
made with this in mind. 

Jefferson. The total attendance at 
story hours during February and March 
was 345. These were conducted gen- 
erally by Miss Steig and Miss Erwin, 
who were assigned here for field prac- 
tice. Other important activities  in- 
cluded lessons on care and use of books 
and libraries, 


Kaukauna. An opportunity to see all 
the new books at once was given to the 
boys and girls when announcement was 
made that the new books would be on 
display one day, and could be borrowed 
a day or two later. 


Kenosha. The plan carried out by 
Miss Frantz in book buying for adults 
in a branch community is described by 
her: 


“Book buying for adult readers in 
school community libraries in a compara- 
tively small city is a problem. The book 
capacity and the number of books circu- 
lated to adults must be taken into con- 
sideration when building up a perma- 
nent collection. 

“After the library is equipped with a 
good workable collection, the next step 
and one which always confronts the 
branch librarian is to decide to what 
extent popular non-fiction books should 
be purchased. Many of the recent non- 
fiction books are expensive and yet some 
of the borrowers. patronizing the 
branch libraries wish to read them the 
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same as borrowers who draw books from 
the Central Library. 

“Duplicate copies could be purchased 
at Central and loaned to the branches, 
but the difficulty here is that the books 
are “never in” at Central when desired. 
It does not seem feasible to build up ex- 
tensive, collections of books in every sec- 
tion of the city but rather to use 
branches more as distributing centers, 
frequently borrowing from Central to 
supplement their own collections. 

“In order to meet the constant de- 
mands for popular non-fiction books we 
have established what we call an “extra 
collection” which is indicated on record 
cards, books, etc., as X collection. 

“In place of purchasing several ex- 
pensive copies of a popular non-fiction 
book only one copy is purchased for this 
X collection and loaned from the Cen- 
tral Library to the branches. Only 
branch librarians may draw _ books 
from this collection and for a period of 
six weeks. 

“This system of handling one phase 
of book buying for branches is oper- 
ated as I stated above, for only our three 
small community branches. Our large 
community west branch with a circula- 
tion of nearly 100,000 must be treated 
as an independent library and should 
have a growing permanent collection. 
This branch has ample book capacity 
for growth and is in a section of the 
city which is thickly populated. 

“This idea of an X Collection may 
not be new, but it is working out so well 
in the Kenosha system that I am passing 
the idea along.” 

(Signed) 


Ladysmith. A report from the libra- 
rian says that March was a record 
month in the use of the library. There 
were 6,152 books, magazines and 
pamphlets borrowed, a gain of 950 over 
the same period in 1929. Comparison 
also shows that only three months in 
the 23 years of the library’s history 
have had larger circulation. 

Other interesting details of the re- 
port for this month are: 2035 readers 
were counted; over 200 reference ques- 
tions were answered; 332 books were 
mended, 55 magazines were re-inforced; 
21 books were cataloged. 

The tag sale carried on by the junior 
department of the Ladysmith Woman’s 
Club netted $20.73 which will be given 


Cora M. FRANTz. 
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to the library for children’s books most 
in demand. 


Madison. The annual report of the 
librarian shows a total circulation for 
1929 of 437,694 volumes, which is an 
increase of 25,232 over the previous 
year. Of the total circulation 219,409 
were adult books, and 218,409 were ju- 
venile. A registration of 4,724 new 
borrowers in 1929 makes the list of ac- 
tive borrowers 23,143. 


Manitowoc. Miss Dunton, Miss Petty 
and Miss Wattowa attended the meeting 
of Fox River Valley librarians at Green 
Bay. 

Marinette. The library announces the 
books on the Lawrence Alumni reading 
list that are in the public library so 
that local graduates of Lawrence may 
follow the reading recommended by their 
college. 

Markesan. Work has been started 
for the construction of the new library 
building. 

Milwaukee. An average of 7.7 books 
a patron at a cost of 8.93 cents was 
drawn at the public library during 1929. 

Indian sign language, folk tales, war 
dances and chalk drawings featured a 
recent story hour at the Lisbon branch 
library when Flaming Arrow, 19-year 
old Indian health warrior of the Wis- 
consin Anti-tuberculosis Association 
performed for the children. He also 
brought the message of good heath from 
the Association. 

Fines for overdue books during 1929 
amounted to $24,261. The charge is one 
cent a day. The money goes back to 
the taxpayers. When the library’s budg- 
et is made up for the year, the book 
fines make it that much less. 


Monroe. Miss Mary K. Reely of the 
Library Commission gave a book talk 
before the Woman’s club. 

New London. An interesting exhibit 
of five paintings, the work of local stu- 
dent artists, was held in the library, 
sponsored by the Women’s Study Club. 
The winner was awarded a prize by the 
New London Civic Improvement League 
of the city. 
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The library was closed for a part of 
a week while the cork carpet was re- 
paired. 

A new ruling applying to outstanding 
fines has been made. No further books 
will be loaned to those whose fines re- 
main unpaid. 

At a recent meeting of the Library 
Board plans were made to erect a public 
museum. Whether this shall become a 
part of the library proper has not yet 
been determined. 

Oconto. In observance of Better 
Homes week the librarian made a special 
display of materia! suggesting building, 
and remodeling the home. Gardens 
were also emphasized. 

Oshkosh. Miss Zentner, assistant li- 
brarian, talked to the Oshkosh High 
School girls literary society on “Leisure 
and Reading.” 

‘Readable book on citizenship, govern- 
ment and America’s political pageant” 
were displayed during the local election 
campaigns. 

Peshtigo. The twelve magazines re- 
ceived by the library are furnished by 
individual members of the Commercial 
Club. 

The new shelves were donated by the 
Peshtigo Building and Supply company. 
Several other donations of pictures and 
furniture have been made. 

Pewaukee. The annual “Library Day” 
meeting of the Woman’s Club was held 
at the library. Miss Harriet C. Long 
was the guest speaker. Mrs. Frederick- 
son gave a report on the work of the 
local library. 

Platteville. Mrs. Carrie Nicklas gave 
a talk at a Kiwanis luncheon, telling 
the history of the library since her work 
as librarian. 

Port Washington. In rentals, statis- 
tics show that for two months 4,161 
books were so drawn, while over a simi- 
lar period last year, there were only 886. 

Racine. Books in the Polish language 
are added to the library’s collection. The 
library cooperated in the Better Homes 
week by suggesting interesting mate- 
rial to be secured at the public library. 
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Sparta. The public library is being 
gradually refurnished with new furni- 
ture purchased from the Library Bu- 
reau. A group of people interested in 
the library raised the funds for the 
purchase of tables and chairs for the 
children’s room. These are in two sizes 
and of stained mahogany to match the 
woodwork. The library board appro- 
priated funds for the purchase of a new 
children’s catalog cabinet. 


Stevens Point. The librarian writes: 
“You really ought to see our Britannica 
on the big table in the book room. I 
suppose it looks just like any other copy 
but to us it seems very wonderful. So 
many people stop for a while and ex- 
amine it. When the novelty has worn 
off we will put it in the reference room. 
Some of the volumes are standing up 
and others are opened to attractive en- 
gravings or colored plates. After we 
exhibit the Britannica we are going to 
show the Dictionary of American biog- 
raphy.” 

A total of 1,151 children attended the 
ten story hours held recently. The 
smallest attendance was 33, and the larg- 
est 191. Students from the primary 
literature class at the Teachers’ State 
College conducted them. 

Paul Paine’s “Map of America’s Mak- 
ing” is on display with groups of books 
covering certain phases of American 
history. These are changed from time 
to time. 

Miss MacGeorge gave a book talk be- 
fore a Parent-Teacher Association on 
“Kinds of children’s books and what to 
avoid.” 


Stoughton. During the period of field 
practice Miss Vilas, Library School stu- 
dent, assisted in giving pupils instruc- 
tion in the use of the library. Miss Vi- 
las also conducted story hours. 


Superior. During March 27,626 books, 
periodicals and pictures were drawn 
from the main library and its branches, 
a decided increase over the same month 
in 1929. The greatest increase showed 
up in books of philosophy, ethics, useful 
arts and in current periodicals. Dur- 
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ing the same month 182 reference ques- 
tions were answered over the telephone. 

Miss Katherine Neis, acting children’s 
librarian, discussed varieties and types 
of children’s books before the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

The garden exhibit in the library, be- 
cause of the interest aroused, was moved 
to a down town store. The poster, made 
by Marie Friis of the staff, was painted 
in cross-stitch. Miss Isaacs writes: “We 
now have a Better Homes week display, 
and that will be followed by exhibits re- 
lating to Vergil, camera craft, and (pos- 
sibly) better babies.” 


Thorp. The library was closed a few 
days to allow workmen to resurface the 
floor. 


Two Rivers. The librarian gives the 
following interesting figures in a study 
of the White House home library. 

“Of the 41 authors listed under stand- 
ard fiction the Joseph Mann Library has 
34; of the 96 authors of contemporary 
fiction listed, the library has 78; we have 
12 titles of the 18 detective fiction listed; 
of the 34 titles in poetry the library has 
22; of the 10 in drama we have 7 titles; 
we have 16 of the 36 titles in essays and 
philosophy; 8 of the 18 titles in Sociology 
and science; 25 of the 29 juvenile books 
(only four titles we do not have); we 
have 32 of the 59 listed in biography; 
13 of the 48 in history, and 22 of the 48 
in Travel.” 


Watertown. A set of the new 14th 
edition of the Encycolpaedia Britannica 
has been purchased with the money 
which had accumulated as interest from 
the Michael J. Carroll fund. 


Waupaca. The town of Farmington 
has voted the Waupaca public library $25 
in order that library service to them 
may continue. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The Literary and 
Library Department of the Federation 
of Women realized $38 from its food 
sale. This is to be given to the library 
for the purchase of a glass-faced bulle- 
tin board to be placed in the lobby. 

The fortieth anniversary of the li- 
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brary was observed by a _ historical 
sketch in the Wisconsin Rapids Daily 
Tribune, in the department “The Anti- 
quary Corner.” 

The staff members were entertained 
at dinner in the library rooms on St. 
Patrick’s day. Miss Jessie Sanford and 
Miss Ruth Bein were hostesses. Miss 
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McDaniel, field student from the Library 
‘School, was an honor guest. 

Withee. Mrs. Tufts, the librarian, 
writes: “Our library was organized 
November 1919. We now own 2,000 vol- 
umes, have 700 actual borrowers, with 
an annual circulation of about 8,000 
volumes.” 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President S. J. Carter announces the following Nominating Committee to 
report at the St. Paul meeting in October: 


Cora I. Lansing, Wausau, Chairman 
Leila A. Janes, Fond du Lac 

Cora M. Frantz, Kenosha 

Cecile M. Fenelly, Ashland 

Mrs. W. L. Davis, Madison 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


“At present our books are not only too hard, but they are also too long,” 


wrote James Harvey Robinson in 1923. 


“To produce good little books would re- 
quire a sort of red revolution among authors and publishers.” 


How far we have 


moved in that direction is indicated by the number of excellent small, inexpensive 


volumes listed in the following pages. 
about more quickly than he expected. 


Child Psychology 


Children are like 
John Day, $2.50. 
136.7 


A refreshing and enlightening book, es- 
pecially for parents so steeped in theory 
that all the joy of bringing up children 
has been lost. The book is also as in- 
teresting as a novel, since it is replete 
with actual conversations among young 
children. Based on experience as a nurs- 
ery school director. 


Dixon, C. Madeleine. 
that. 1930. 206p. 


Swift, Edgar James. The psychology of 
childhood. 1930. 4381p. Appleton, 
$3. 136.7 


An intelligent discussion of the many 
phases of childhood and adolescence that 
have engaged the attention of psycholo- 
gists. Begins with a chapter that looks 
back over the later decades of the nine- 
teenth century when G. Stanley Hall and 
his students were making their enthusi- 
astic beginnings. 


Social Problems 


Chase, Stuart. Prosperity; fact or myth. 
1929. 188p. Boni, pa. 75c. 338 


An analysis of the economic progress 
of the United States since the World War. 
Written by an able economic writer, who 
is first and foremost a journalist, but at 
the same time a brilliant scholar. A good 
book for any library. 


Frederick, J. G. Common stocks and 
the average man. 1930. 377p. Busi- 
ness Bourse, $4. 332.6 


The problem of safe investments is 
treated in short chapters that can be read 
independently of one another. The chap- 
ter on Margin speculations will be espe- 
cially enlightening. 


Many of these will be found in the sciences, 
but they are by no means limited to this class. 


Mr. Robinson’s revolution has come 


Grodinsky, Julius. Railroad consolida- 
tion. 1930. 333p. Appleton, $3.50. 
385 
A timely book upon the most important 
current railroad question. Presents the 
attitude of the practical railroad man, but 
the discussion is interesting as well to 
general readers who follow present-day 
public questions. 


Johnsen, Julia E. comp. Disarmament. 
(Reference Shelf). 1930. 173p. Wil- 
son, 75c. 355 


Bibliographies and a selection of arti- 
cles on a subject of vital interest. 


Keezer, Dexter M. and May, Stacy. The 
public control of business: A study 
of anti-trust law enforcement. Pub- 
lic regulation and government par- 
ticipation in business. 1930. 266p. 
Harper, $3. 380 

The title and subtitle accurately indi- 
cate the scope of this book. Sketches 
both the present situation and the future 
outlook for public control of general 
business enterprises. Progressive, schol- 
arly and readable. 


Mazur, Paul M. America looks abroad. 
1930. 299p. Viking, $3. 330 


A popular discussion of America’s eco- 
nomic future, which the author regards 
as dependent on the growth of interna- 
tionalism in the United States and indus- 
trialism in Europe. For the intelligent 
general reader. 


Ostrolenk, Bernhard. The economics of 
branch banking. 1930. 209p. Har- 
per, $3.50. 332 


The first book on the bank merger 
movement, written by a financial writer, 
who favors branch banking as against 
chain banking. Popular, but authorita- 
tive. 
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Page, Kirby, ed. A new economic order. 
1930. 3887p. Harcourt, $3. 330 


A collection of 24 essays, most of them 
by well-known economists and _ sociol- 
ogists. The first eight present the pros 
and cons of the four principal economic 
systems of the present day: capitalism, 
fascism, communism and socialism. The 
other sixteen deal with concrete recent 
social and economic development. All of 
the essays are well-written and some of 
them represent distinct contributions. A 
number of them appeared in the World 
Tomorrow. 


Randall, John H. A world community. 
1930. 294p. Stokes, $2.50. 341 


The author believes that in time forces 
at work today will create an interna- 
tional mind and a world consciousness. 
Among such forces are new means of 
transportation and communication, a new 
industrial and economic organization, 
new scientific and technical knowledge. 
On the other hand, there are such ob- 
stacles as the spirit of nationalism, im- 
perialist ambition, armaments, and old 
habits of thought. He states the prob- 
lem and outlines plans for the attainment 
of his ideal. Well worth reading and re- 
reading. 


Costume 


Evans, Mary. Costume throughout the 
ages. 1930. 3658p. illus. Lippincott, 
$3.50. 391 

Useful reference book for smaller li- 
braries where there is little constume ma- 
terial. Covers both historic costume in 

Europe and America and national costume 

in the various European countries and 

the Far East. Over 200 illustrations. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Bomar, Willie M. Social aspects of 
homemaking. 1929. 197p. illus. Lip- 
Pincott, $1.28. 640 
Intended as a reading text in connec- 

tion with high school courses in home 
economics. Covers too wide a range of 
subjects for so small a book. Would be 
most useful for its suggestive reading 
lists and projects. 


Collins, Joseph. Insomnia, how to com- 
bat it. 1930. 1381p. Appleton, $1.50. 
613.86 

The type of intelligent and helpful 


book that should be in every library. 
Explains to the sufferer from insomnia 
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how he can help himself. Has a chapter 
on Reading as a soporific, suggesting 
books. 


Forbes, George. The stars. 1930. 126p. 
Cape and Smith, 50c. 520 


A friendly little guide to the stars, with 
much incidental information about as- 
tronomy. Worth having as a supplemen- 
tary book even if the library has others, 
Other volumes in this new series (The 
New Library) are Relativity, by James 
Rice; Energy, by Sir Oliver Lodge; The 
study of birds, by E. M. Nicholson. 


A narrative history 
of aviation. 1930. 319p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $4. 629.17 
An interestingly written narrative his- 
tory. from the Wright Brothers (with a 
brief summary of earlier efforts) to the 
Graf Zeppelin. Unfortunately expensive 
for small libraries. 


Goldstrom, John. 


Goodspeed, Helen C. and Johnson, Emma. 
Care and training of children. 1929. 
219p. illus. Lippincott, $1.80. 649.1 


Having had experience in public schools 
the authors have been able to write a 
text which will be admirable for either 
junior or senior high school classes. 
Both physical and mental training are 
covered, with emphasis on the former. 


Heyl, Paul R. New frontiers of physics. 
1930. 170p. Appleton, $2. 530 


The author is physicist with the United 
States Bureau of Standards and the book 
introduces the Appleton New World of 
Science series. For the person interested 
in the physical sciences, could follow the 
book by Millikan, below. 


Johnson, Wendell. Because I stutter. 
1930. 127p. Appleton, $1.50. 616.87 


The author, trained in psychology, 
writes analytically of the speech defect 
from which he has suffered all his life. 
The book has the sanction of the Iowa 
University speech clinic and will be of 
interest to students of speech disorders 
as well as to sufferers from this handicap. 


Merriam, John C. The living past. 
1930. 144p. illus. Scribner, $2. 550 


To help the reader to visualize the his- 
tory of life is the author’s purpose. To 
this end he has selected certain high 
moments from his own experience as a 
scientific discoverer. Such chapters as 
The meaning of a fragment and The story 
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of a leaf show vividly what such mo- 
ments mean. Another chapter, An abyss 
in time, is an interpretation of the Grand 
Canyon. An admirable little book, beau- 
tifully written. 


Millikan, Robert A. Science and the 
new civilization. 1930. 194p. Scrib- 
ner, $2. 604 


Most of the essays and addresses in 
this book can be enjoyed by the non- 
scientific reader. One on The last fifteen 
years of physics will require a scientific 
background. A_ decidedly worth while 
purchase. 


Morse, George F. My life with animals. 
1930. 196p. Rockwell, $2. 591.5 


The author writes of his experiences 
with animals, in his boyhood days on a 
New England farm, as a fur farmer, and 
as director of zoological parks. Interest- 
ing to either adults or children. 


Phelps, George Harrison. Tomorrow’s 


advertisers. 1929. 256p. Harper, 


$3.50. 659.1 


A book looking to the future of adver- 
tising. “Not a book of prophecy, but a 
crystallization of advertising trends and 
a picture of the broadening scope and 
power of advertising asit is being worked 
out by the most successful advertisers 
and their agencies.” 


Romance of the ma- 
11lp. Scribner, $1. 
609 


When the man-made engines of today 
can be related as they are in this essay 
to the cosmic engine which supplies en- 
ergy to all life processes on our earth, 
the term romance is not used amiss. A 
most readable little book that goes well 
with those by Millikan and Heyl in this 
issue. 


Pupin, Michael. 
chine. 1930. 


Whatham, Richard. Meteorology for 
aviator and layman. 1930. 179p. 
illus. Stokes, $3. 551.5 


The author is instructor in meteorology 
in New York University and in the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Flying Service Ground School. 
This book, which covers the general as- 
pects of the subject as well as those per- 
taining to aviation, was planned as a 
textbook in such courses. Expensive for 
a book of its size. The weather and why, 
by Elm (McKay $2.50) covers much the 
same ground. 
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Taylor, Griffith, Antarctic adventure 
and research. 1930. 245p. Apple- 
ton, $2. 


All readers have a romantic interest in 
arctic exploration, but few have any in- 
telligent conception of the scientific prob- 
lems involved. This little book will ful- 
fill a useful purpose in supplying that in- 
formation. One of the new Appleton New 
World of Science series. 


Tucker, Milton. Buying an honest house. 
1930. 151p. illus. Little, $2. 690 


A book that furnishes information long 
needed by the prospective buyer of a 
ready-made house. The author gives ex- 
plicit suggestions for judging construc- 
tion, presenting his material clearly and 
with apparent accuracy. Not the least 
attractive feature of the book are the 
plentiful drawings scattered through the 
text. With the accompanying legends 
they give much information in them- 
selves and their humor is a delightful 
addition to the book. 


Vaile, Roland S. ed. The small city and 
town. 1930. 159p. Univ. of Minn. 
press, $1. 630.1 


The proceedings of a conference on the 
problems of small cities and towns held 
at the University of Minnesota in 1929. 
Problems connected with retail business, 
banking, manufacturing, transportation, 
newspapers, education, budgeting and 
similar matters were discussed. There is 
an excellent bibliography and Wisconsin 
libraries should find much of value in 
the book. 


White, Percival. How to fly an air- 
plane. 1930. 358p. illus. Harper, 
$5. 629.17 


Planned as a textbook for ground 
schools, and to give the reader “a gen- 
eral knowledge of this most modern art.” 
Each chapter is followed by Suggestions 
for reading, and questions for review. 
Has a glossary and index, many illustra- 
tions and diagrams. 


Fine Arts 


Burnham, Bradford. 
boats and engines. 1930. 182p. illus. 
Stokes, $3.50. 797 


Covers the subject fully, from selecting 
the best model to rules for racing meets. 
See Booklist 26:268 Ap '30. 


Outboard motor 
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Lutz, E. G. Practical landscape paint- 
ing in oils. 1930. 209p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $2. 750 


The useful nature of the author’s other 
works will commend this volume. Con- 
siders material and equipment, Setting 
the palette and beginning a_ sketch, 
Paints to use for specific effects, Brush 
technic, Outdoor sketching, etc. 


Mason, Bernard S. Camping and edu- 
cation. 1930. 2838p. McCall Co., $3. 
796 


The scope is indicated by the sub-title, 
“Camp problems from the camper’s view- 
point.” Gives a careful analysis of 
campers’ reactions to camp activities and 
interests and a study of the application 
of these results to camp programming. 
Successive chapters take up Character ef- 
fects of camping, Camp control, Camp 
leadership, ete. Extensive bibliography 
and index. Excellent for careful study 
by camp leaders. 


Tipton, Edna Sibley. Flowers for every 
occasion. 1930. 172p. illus. Stokes, 
$3. 716 
Something new in the way of flower 

books, treating of the decorative use of 
flowers. The arrangement of flowers in 
the home, flowers as gifts, flowers for 
weddings, dinners, funerals, are all 
touched on. Should prove useful. 


Literature 


Austin, Mary. The American rhythm. 


1930. 174p. Houghton, $2.50. 
811 or 821 
Mrs. Austin’s study of the rhythms of 


Indian poetry and song, as the character- 


istic rhythm of the American continent, 
is now issued in a revised edition with 
about 20 pages of additional comment 


and a few added poems. Increased inter- 
est in the subject may commend the book 
where it was overlooked in the first edi- 
tion. 


Clark, E. M. ed. The seventeenth cen- 
tury. (English literature) 1929. 543p. 
Scribner, $1. 820 


An anthology of prose and verse for 
the period covered. Is followed by The 
eighteenth century, ed. by J. P. Blickens- 
derfer, and The romantic period, ed. by 
A. G. Reed. For three earlier volumes of 
the series see under McCallum, Bulletin, 
Oct. '29. Attractive little volumes. 
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Fairclough, Henry R. Love of nature 
among the Greeks and Romans. 
1930. 270p. Longmans, $1.75. 880 


The subject of this book has been one 
of controversy among classical scholars. 
Professor Fairclough of Stanford Univer- 
sity reviews the whole field, including 
mythology and religion as well as litera- 
ture Other recent volumes in the series 
(Our debt to Greece and Rome) are Greek 
Rhetoric and literary criticism, by W. 
Rhys Roberts, and The Greek fathers, by 
James M. Campbell. 


Pratt, E. J. The Roosevelt and the An- 
tinoe. 1930. 44p. Macmillan, $1.50. 
811 or 821 


Tells in verse the story of the rescue 
of the crew of the Antinoe by the captain 
and crew of the Roosevelt, in the North 
Atlantic in January 1926. The courage of 
Captain Fried, using his precious fuel to 
calm the sea so that a rescue can be 
made, is the high point in the narrative. 
A stirring story that holds the reader. 


History and Travel 


Crowther, Samuel. The romance and 
rise of the American tropics. 1929. 
8390p. illus. Doubleday, $5. 972.9 


This book has been quite generally dis- 
tributed to libraries by the United Fruit 
Company. Worth adding. 


Dibelius, Wilhelm. England. 1930. 569p. 
Harper, $5. 942 


A German scholar’s interpretation of 
England, worked out under the four gen- 
eral headings: The country and its peo- 
ple; The constitution; Religion and the 
church; Education. The translation, made 
from a fifth German edition, is by Mary 
Agnes Hamilton, M. P., and there is an 
introduction by Dr. A. D Linsay of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. 


Duffus, R. L. Mastering a metropolis. 
1930. 302p. illus. Harper, $3. 
917.471 
A readable summary of the findings of 
the Committee on the Regional plan of 
New York and its environs, based on a 
ten-volume publication covering ten years 
of study and research. Of interest wher- 
ever regional planning is being discussed. 


Linderman, Frank B. American; the life 
story of a great Indian. 1930. 309p. 
illus. John Day, $3.50. 970.1 


The life story of Plenty Coups (Many 
achievements), chief of the Crow Indians, 
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as taken from his own lips, with addi- 
tions and explanations by Mr. Linderman. 
One of the most unique books of the kind 
we have had. A genuine contribution to 
our understanding of the Indian. 


Paxson, Frederic L. When the west is 
gone. 1930. 1387p. Holt, $2. 973 


In three lectures delivered at Brown 
University in 1929, Prof. Paxson gave a 
brilliant exposition of the frontier, its his- 
tory, its influence, and the significance 
of its passing. 


Risley, Eleanor. The road to Wildcat. 
1930. 266p. Little, $2.50. 


Following a breakdown in health the 
author, with Peter, her husband and 
John, their dog, took to the open road in 
the Southern Appalachians. She tells her 
story with lack of any self-consciousness, 
revealing her sympathy for the mountain 
people and her keen sense of humor. A 
delightful book. Appeared in the Atlantic. 


Biography 


Arvin, Newton. Hawthorne. 1929. 303p. 
illus. Little, $3.50. 921 


Largely a study of Hawthorne’s mental 
life, giving an understanding picture of 
his youth and manhood, and showing 
that the characters of his imagination 
were the products of his life as a recluse 
and his subconscious mind. The author 
is editor of The Living Age. 


Erlande, Albert. Life of John Keats. 
1929. 244p. Cape and Smith, $3. 
921 


This biography, translated from the 
French, gives us what is on the whole a 
satisfactory short life of Keats. Although 
the early chapters are very sketchy, the 
author succeeds in presenting a living 
personality. There is an unusual preface 
by J. Middleton Murry discussing the 
problem of pain. 


Irvine, Alexander. A fighting parson. 


1930. 289p. Little, $3. 921 
The autobiography of a _ picturesque 
Irishman. The first part of the story, 


covering his boyhood in Ireland, his com- 
ing to New York, early experiences as a 
preacher on the Bowery and elsewhere, 
were told in From the bottom up in 1910. 
This book retells the events of that pe- 
riod and continues the story through the 
war and up to now. 
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Jacks, Leo V. Xenophon, soldier of for- 
tune. 1930. 2386p. Scribner, $2. 
921 


This readable biography traces the life 
of Xenophon from his school days under 
the tutorship of Socrates, through his 
great adventure as leader of the Ten 
Thousand, to the late years of his life in 
the service of Sparta. Xenophon and the 
younger Pliny are often called the two 
men of antiquity whose ideals most nearly 
approximate those of a modern gentleman. 


Jenkins, Macgregor. Emily Dickinson, 
friend and neighbor. 1930. 150p. 
Little, $3. 921 


The author spent his boyhood in Am- 
herst. His playmates were the Austin 
Dickinson children, and he was familiar 
with the Edward Dickinson house and 
garden and with the elder members of 
the family: Lavinia, “a person to be reck- 
oned with,” and Miss Emily, ‘a splendid 
comrade and a stanch champion,” as well 
as a Rare Presence. His reminiscences 
form the most delightful contribution yet 
made to Dickinson lore. 


Larson, Frans August. Larson, Duke of 
Mongolia. 1930. 296p. Little, $3.50. 
921 


A fascinating book on the Mongols, 
their life and customs, by a man who has 
lived in the country continuously since he 
went there as a young missionary in 1893. 
Full of interesting information as the 
book is, the reader might yet wish for 
more of the author’s own life story. 


Maynard, Theodore. De Soto and the 
conquistadores. 1930. 297p. illus. 
Longmans, $3.50. 921 


The contribution of this book is its full 
treatment of the early career of De Soto, 
his part in the conquests of Darien, 
Nicaragua and Peru and his relation to 
the other Spanish conquerors. He is too 
exclusively known as the discoverer of 
the Mississippi, an event which fell within 
the last three years of his life. Written 
from a Roman Catholic point of view. Il- 
lustrated with excellent reproductions of 


old prints. Has a bibliography and is 

well indexed. 

Maurois, Andre. Byron. 1930. 597p. 
illus. Appleton, $5. 921 


The facts of Byron’s life, many of them 
revolting, are well known. In this book 
by the brilliant Frenchman they are 
treated with an understanding which wins 
sympathy. 
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Stahl, John M. Growing with the west. 
1930. 515p. illus. Longmans, $5. 
921 


From his childhood in a log cabin in 
Illinois to his active years as organizer 
of the Midland Authors and the Allied 
Arts Association of Chicago, the author 
has been a part of the Middle West. As 
a writer for farm papers, he was the first 
advocate of rural free delivery, following 
on later with a crusade for parcels post 
and for better roads. The years brought 
contacts with other writers, and alto- 
gether it was a happy, active and useful 
life about which he writes in these pages. 


Terhune, Albert Payson. To the best of 
my memory. 1930. 272p. illus. Har- 
per, $4. 921 


From childhood in the New Jersey par- 
sonage where his famous mother, Marion 
Harland, gathered together groups of lit- 
erary and artistic friends, through his 
years aS a newspaper reporter and even 
ghost writer for such figures as Lillian 
Russell and Mrs. Leslie Carter, to his 
present popularity as author of dog 
stories, Mr. Terhune shares delightfully 
the outstanding events of his life. Should 
be popular. 


Henry Chester. American na- 
1930. 282p. Dutton, $3.90. 
920 


A series of sketches of American na- 
ture writers, and something more, for the 
unifying thought that runs through the 
book as a whole makes it an essay on 
this large and important branch of Amer- 
can literature. This group of writers 
were distinctly American: “this land made 
them, taught them and brought an orig- 
inal vein that, but for its stimulus, might 
have remained dormant.” With the older 
naturalists includes such modern writers 
as Walter Pritchard Eaton, Liberty H. 
Bailey and Mary Austin. 


Whitlock, Brand. Abraham _ Lincoln. 
1930. 21lp. Appleton, $1.50. 921 
This admirably written short life, pub- 
lished for the centenary in 1909, was well 
worth reprinting. The A. L. A. catalog 
said, “a remarkably complete sketch, serv- 
ing as a valuable introduction to more 
exhaustive works.” 


Tracy, 
turists. 


Fiction 
Beames, John. An army without ban- 


ners. 1930. 301p. Little, $2.50. 


A story of the settlement of Saskatche- 
wan. On adjoining claims live the Clov- 
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ellys, young crude pioneer stock, and the 
Kents, a cultivated English family (later 
to come into a title). The struggles of 
pioneer life, the different ways of ap- 
proach and the differing qualities of suc- 
cess are brought out by the story. 


Benstead, C. R. Retreat. 1930. 355p. 


Century, $2.50. 


Another powerful war novel, the story 
of a sensitive British chaplain who finds 
himself unable to cope with the situation 
as he finds it at the front. 


Boyd, James. The long hunt. 1930. 


3876p. Scribner, $2. 

This new novel by the author of Drums 
is a story of the move to the Mississippi 
and across in the time of Daniel Boone. 
The hero is a “long hunter,’ a trapper 
who for months at a time, happy, un- 
afraid, self-sufficient, roams alone through 
the Indian country. In spite of his anti- 
social tendencies he falls in love, and his 
choice of freedom in preference to love 
is his undoing. Vigorous and realistic. 


Brown, Estelle Aubrey. With trailing 
banners. 1930. 295p. Little, $2.50. 


Story of a narrow, bigoted community 
in northern New York state and of a girl 
of high spirit trapped by the illusion of 
love into a wretched marriage. Nineteen 
years of drudgery are not enough to 
crush her and at the close she leaves with 
her small savings to make a new start in 
the world. A worth while novel in spite 
of sordid incidents. 


Cleugh, Sophia. Song-bird. 1930. 302p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 

A pleasing little story ef Nina, a girl 
of the circus who falls in love with a 
Spanish nobleman and elopes with him. 
The marriage, by gypsy rites, is never rec- 
ognized by his family or his church, and 
after the birth of her baby he deserts 
her. But she becomes a success as @ 
singer, marries a musician, and much 
later meets Esteban again. For readers 
who like a bit of romance now and then. 


Delafield, E. M. Turn back the leaves. 
1930. 329p. Harper, $2.50. 

A story of religious fanaticism and 
bitter pride. Lord Floyd of Yardley is a 
Catholic, uncompromising in his devotion 
to his faith. His stern adherence to his 
beliefs has its tragic effect on his wife 
and children. Not a pleasant theme, but 
carried out with great skill. 
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Chamson, Andre. Roux the 
1930. 198p. Scribner, $2. 


An unusual and well written story, giv- 
ing the pathetic account of a French 
peasant conscientious objector who went 
into hiding in the Cevennes during the 
great war. The sympathy of the reader 
is much aroused when after untold pri- 
vations he is captured. 


bandit. 


Couperus, Louis. Arrogance, the con- 
quests of Xerxes. 1930. 314p. Far- 
rar, $3. 


Rich and colorful narrative history. 
Called fictionized biography, but the fic- 
tion element is not stressed. Beautifully 
made up, with colored frontispiece and 
effective decorations. 


Dilnot, Frank. The Lady Jane. 
3801p. Holt, $2.50. 


Historical romance of England at the 
time of Prince Charles (afterward Charles 
the first). Buckingham and Cardinal 
Richelieu have planned to marry the 
Prince to Henriette Marie of France but 
Lady Jane Bevill, an English girl of great 
beauty and charm, already holds his heart. 
Has a good plot with an unexpected 
climax and gives an interesting picture 
of life in an English manor house of the 
17th century. 


1930. 


Erskine, John. Uncle Sam, in the eyes 
of his family. 1930. 35lp. Bobbs, 
$2.50. 


John Erskine had the brilliant idea of 
dramatizing the cartoon figure of Uncle 
Sam as a character in fiction. First a 
gawky, long-legged freckled boy. and 
then in turn peddiler, lumberman, farmer 
and banker, a mixture of shrewdness and 
kindliness and sentiment. And all the 
time his older brothers and sisters—John, 
Frederick, Antoinette, and Orlando—look 
on with characteristic criticisms, while 
accepting his help. 


Fulcher, Paul. Guests of summer. 
1930. 420p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


There are two stories in one, first the 
story of Ellen, who offended the Lord by 
running on the Sabbath day, then the 
story of her son Jack, who grows up 
knowing nothing of his mother and only 
learns of her after her death, when the 
identity of the woman painter who had 
been his friend in Paris is revealed. The 
scenes are laid mainly in the little nar- 
row village of Ebenezer where Jack’s 
childhood is spent, and in Paris during 
and after the war. 
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Grey, Zane. The wolf tracker. 1930. 


98p. illus. Harper, $1. 


A story of the western range and of 
the tracking down of a famous wolf, 
known as Old Gray. Attractive format. 
Worth adding to the collection of animal 
stories. 


Kelland, Clarence B. Hard money. 
1930. 474p. Harper, $2.50. 


In the opening years of the 1800’s, Jan 
Van Horn, a peddlar’s son, whose mother 
had given him strong principles of hon- 
esty and square dealing, sets out to see 
how money works. He prospers, becomes 
a banker in Albany and engages in big 
business ventures. His interest in money 
is as a power to develop arteries of com- 
merce. Through the pages move Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Cornelius, Vanderbilt, and 
other outstanding figures of the time. 


Kelly, Eleanor Mercein. Spanish holi- 
day. 1930. 361p. Harper, $2.50. 


Five long short stories by the author of 
Basquerie. 


Laing, Janet. The villa Jane. 
312p. Century, $2. 


Another mystery story. This time the 
scene is a little Scotch village in a house 
which is eyed askance by the other vil- 
lagers because of the strange tenants and 
the frequent disappearance of its mis- 
tresses. Mrs. Anothera Montmorency as- 
sists in the unraveling of the mystery. 


LeBar, John. The lighted lantern. 1930. 
310p. Appleton, $2. 


Well told western story with a back- 
ground of desert country that seems very 
real. Has a complicated plot that some- 
what strains credulity, but the attrac- 
tive character of the heroine wins and 
holds interest. The author, writing un- 
der a pseudonym, is the son of Harold 
Bell Wright. 


1929. 


Lewisohn, Ludwig. Stephen Escott. 1930. 
3815p. Harper, $2.50. 


A study of modern marriage from sev- 
eral angles. The unsuccessful marriage 
of Stephen himself and of several others 
is contrasted with the idyllic union of his 
Jewish friends, David and Ruth. Bril- 
liantly written, as the author’s books al- 
ways are. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The $1,000,000 
deposit. 1930. 316p. Little, $2. 


A good yarn in the author’s usual 
manner. 
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Ross, Malcolm. Hymn to the sun. 1930. 
8316p. Scribner, $2.50. 


The setting—a mission on the coast of 
Labrador—gives an unusual interest to 
this novel. Tom Steele, a sophisticated 
American who has lived for ten years in 
Europe, cruising on a private yacht along 
the northern coast, falls in love with 
Louisa Grahame, the young wife of a 
heroic missionary doctor. The attraction 
is so great that he deserts all he has 
known of civilization for a winter of 
unbelievable hardship in this wilderness. 
The situation is extremely well handled, 
the reader retaining respect and admira- 
tion for all three actors in the drama. 


von Molo, Walter. Brother Luther. 
1930. 230p. Appleton, $2.50. 

The scene is laid in the ancient city of 
Worms and all of the intrigue of those 
days forms the background for this tale 
of Martin Luther’s defiance of papal 
power. Of interest for its subject, but 
the historical pictures just fall short of 
the brillance of those of Coronet, for in- 
stance. 


Walpole, Hugh. Rogue Herries. 1930. 


Doubleday, $2.50. 


A novel of the 18th century set in the 
mountains and woods around Keswick, 
where the incorrigible “Rogue” Herries 
brings his timid wife and three children, 
as well as his mistress, to live in the old 
family castle. The Rogue’s love for his 
son is one of the main themes. Some- 
what suggestive of Jeffery Farnol—a new 
departure for Walpole. 


Williams, Jesse Lynch. She knew she 


was right. 1930. 345p. Scribner, 
$2.50. 
Satiric comedy of family life in New 


York society, presenting a somewhat new 
picture of the ways of the rich. The 
satire is really directed against high 
church Episcopalianism, both the mar- 
riage and baptismal services, as well as 
the divorce ruling, coming in for ironic 
treatment. Told with a light and witty 
touch. 


Children’s Books 


For Younger Children 
Barry, Mary E. and Hanna, Paul R. ed. 
Wonder flights of long ago. 1930. 
205p. illus. Appleton, $2; school ed. 


$1.25. 398 
Legends about. flying gathered from 
many sources—Pegasus, Daedalus and 
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Icarus, the magic carpet, and the flying 
trunk. Maps showing air routes of the 
imaginary flights and a glossary with 
pronunciations add to the value of the 
book. The school edition is especially 
well bound and attractive. 


Blaisdell, Etta Austin. My garden of 
stories. 1929. 208p. illus. Little, $1. 
A collection of stories adapted from 

various sources. Suitable for second 

grade reading. 


Byron, May. J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan 


in Kensington Gardens. 1930. 123p. 
Scribner, $1. 
An adaptation for younger children 


that preserves much of the charm of the 
original. A number of the pictures by 
Rackham are retained. 


Kozisek, Joseph. A forest story. 1929. 


illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 


Stories of the animals of the forest, 
gorgeously illustrated in the Czecho- 
Slovakian manner. 


Patch, Edith M. Holiday Meadow; 
decorations by Wilfrid S. Bronson. 
1930. 165p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


Holiday Meadow—“You do not need a 
map to tell you the place. It is along a 
pleasant country road that leads north or 
south, east or west. You can tell when 
you find it by the scent of the blossoms, 
and by the songs of the birds, and by 
the happy feeling you have when you 
look at it.” Little Anne and Dick found 
it on their Uncle David’s place. With 
this as setting the author has again given 
to the young child the authentic life his- 
tories of insect, bird, animal, and plant 
life, with their use in Nature’s and Man’s 
world. 


Jungle meeting-pool. 
Stokes, $1.50. 
590 


The Jungle Meeting-Pool is the spot 
where all the Jungle Animals meet, in 
truce, to plan what shall be done to the 
White Man who is clearing the Jungle 
and driving them forth. The discussions 
give opportunity for telling the old ani- 
mal folk tales of the East. For grades 
3 and 4. 


Skipper, Merwyn. 
1929. 157p. illus. 


Tippit, James S. I spend the summer. 
1930. 64p. illus. Harper, 75c. 


By the author of I go a-traveling. Verses 
about the summer vacation of a- city 
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child, spent at a northern lake. When 
they all return to school in the fall, chil- 
dren who have gone to Yellowstone Park 
and other places, tell of their adventures. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Brendon, J. A. Great navigators and 
discoverers. 1930. 282p. Harcourt, 
$2.50. 920 


Brief accounts of the voyages and dis- 
coveries of twenty-four sailors, from 
Hanno the Carthaginian and Leif Erics- 
son to Sir Franklin. Well illustrated, 
with interesting sketches of the ships. 
Useful for reference work with schools. 


Cruse, Amy. Boys and girls who be- 
came famous. 19380. 258p._ illus. 
Harcourt, $2. 920 


Sprightly and vivacious accounts of the 
youth of famous men and women. In- 
cludes Benjamin Franklin, Hans Christian 
Andersen, Louisa May Alcott, Helen Kel- 
ler, Madame Melba, and others. 


Deuel, John V. Speed wings. 1930. 
223p. illus. Century, $2 629.17 
The author describes his training as a 
pilot in an army flying school immedi- 
ately following the Armistice. 


The book of fa- 
new ed. 481p. illus. 
Crowell, $2.50. 920 


Attractive edition of a book that has 
long proved useful in children’s rooms. 
New chapters have been added, on Con- 
stantine, William the conqueror, Crom- 
well, and Genghis Khan. 


Farmer, Lydia Hoyt. 
mous rulers. 


Kenly, Julie Closson. Green magic, the 
story of the wonder of plants. 1930. 
184p. illus. Appleton, $2.50. 580 


A book in which young people are in- 
troduced most pleasantly to the plant 
world. Scientifically exact information is 
presented in readable form with pictures 
that really illustrate. The arrangement 
is admirable also, beginning with the 
seed, and proceeding to the intricacies of 
the blossom. Somewhat similar to Dag- 
leish’s Life of birds in the April Bulletin. 
There is an unusually attractive school 
edition at 92c. 


King, Caroline B. Rosemary makes a 
garden. 1930. 218p. illus. Penn, $2. 
716 


Rosemary is a fourteen-year old neigh- 
bor of the author’s, and the book tells 
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how the two together planned and planted 
a garden. Follows the year around, tell- 
ing what was done every month. For 
young people or amateur gardeners of 
any age. 


Laughlin, Clara E. Where it all comes 
true in France. 1929. 286p. illus. 
Houghton, $2.50. 914.4 


A travel book for children similar to 
the books on Italy and Scandinavia. 


McSpadden, J. Walker. Famous dogs 
in fiction. rev.ed. 1930. 342p. Crow- 
ell, $2. 

An account of famous dogs in litera- 
ture, some quoted directly; others adapted. 
To the original edition published in 1921 
three selections are added, taken from 
The hound of the Baskervilles, The call 
of the wild, and Gray Dawn. 


McSpadden, J. Walker. Pioneer heroes. 
1929. 300p. illus. Crowell, $2. 920 
Sketches of La Salle, George Rogers 

Clark, Daniel Boone, Zebulon M. Pike and 

eight other adventurers of the pioneer 

period. Useful, as there is always de- 
mand for information of this sort. 


Sanford, A. P. ed. Outdoor plays for 
boys and girls. 1930. 323p. Dodd, 
$2.50. 812.08 or 822.08 

Plays that are brief and easy to pre- 
sent, very few requiring royalty. Direc- 
tions for making costumes are given. 


Sanford, A. P. ed. Plays for graduation 
days. 1930. 322p. Dodd, $2.50. 
812.08 or 822.08 

Plays simple enough to be given by 
grammar grades and junior high schools. 
Many have not been published before and 


are protected by copyright. For these 
royalty fees are stated. 


Sweetser, Kate D. Famous girls of the 
White House. 1930. 299p. Crowell, 
$2.50. 921 

Brief sketches of eighteen girls who 


spent their early years in the White 
House. 


Inexpensive Editions and Reprints 


Appleton’s dollar library. 
Dowden. History of French Literature. 
Richardson. Etiquette at a glance. 
Whitlock. Forty years of it. 
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Harper’s modern classics. $1. 


Doyle. Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 


Modern Students Library. Philosophy 
series. Scribner $1. 


Selections from medieval philosophers. 
Hobbes; Selections. 
Kant; Selections. 


Home university library. Holt, $1.25. 


941.5 
international 


Irish nationality. 
The growth of 
341.6 


Green. 
Stawell. 
thought. 
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The life of the cell. 611 
895.6 


Thomson. 
Bryan. The literature of Japan. 


The New library. 
50c. 


A new, inexpensive edition that offers 
good value for the money. The volumes 
run to over 1006 pages, are bound in cloth 
with fair reading print. The authors are 
recognized authorities. See Forbes, The 
Stars, in this issue for titles in science. 

Box. Early christianity and its rivals. 

270 

Coulton. 

Harris. 

Withers. 


Cape and Smith, 


The inquisition. 272.2 
The league of nations. 
Money. 332.4 


341.1 








